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F I S HER s 


PREFACE 


HE Method of conveying, denoting, or expreſſing the 

Ideas of one Perſon to another, in Diſcourle or Wii- 
ting, 1s untvesfally called LANG ua. And the Art of 
doing the fame by Rule, or in the Manner the beſt Speakers and 
Writers expreſs their Sentuments, is every where called Gram- 
mar; which 1s truly accounted the Baſis of Literature, being 
the ſource from which all other Sciences proceed, ; 


Tur Parts of Speech, or Kinds of Words, whick 2 1. 
tute any ene Language, are the ſame in all others, i. e. what- 
ever Words are . or Noun Subſtantives, Verbs, ©, | 
in Engliſh, are the ſame in Greek, Latin, French, Sc. 


though expreſſed . Terms ; : alſo ome general Rules of 
and. 


. Grammar are unverfally applied to Y ongues. A Perſon, 


therefore, who u 


Engliſh grammatically, muſt be 


| allowed to have a good Notion of Grammaf in general. i. e. 


that of every other Nation, and conſequently, if he endeavours 


to learn any other Tongue, will, from thus Analogy, find Ins 
| Progreſs ſurpriſi ngly facilitated, On the other Hand, the Man 
"who ſpeaks and writes Engliſh by Rote only, or through Cuſtom, 


from being his Mother Ton ongue, cannot be ſuppofed to 2 any 
"reflex Notions, or reaſonable Aſſurance that he does it eithe) 
with Propriety or Elegance But by alling ab n only 
muſt needs be frequently making Soleciſms, falſe Concord, 

and betraying his Ignorance upon the moſt trivial Occaſions ; 

alſo by being unacquainted with Grammar, or unable to expreſs 
humfelf Sons; be of Courſe be a Stranger to the Beauties 


of Language, the Eafe » Elegance f Stile, &c. 


Tuar the. Engliſh Language is as ' copious, figmficant, 
and harmonious as any other in the World, mone 1 to dif- 


Pute: Therefore to argue, or even to * uf contains not 


1 4 


—_— 


- publifhed, © Only, As this contains a larger Syntax, with - 
| ifs of Bad Engliſh, and ſome other Prax a 


| by. relyin on the. Merit of the Work, I refer it entirely to the im- 


- 


4 2 | 
; | "> p R . F a _ 5 | 4 | 'L 
IV | 0 E n ; 

— g 4 > a _ 


fo much intrin ſic Value, Excellence, &c. as to admit of Order 

U 1formity, and Concord, to which Rules may be adapted, mould ! 
br 'v,;hly abſurd and ridiculous ; fince without theſe. Properties, 

nv Language tan be perfect and ntellifible; © - _ © © 


Ir therefore the Method be allowed to be clear, the Plan well & 
laid, and duly executed, this Book can need no other. Recom- 


mendatin (Han ies our generel and extenſive Uſe. 


How fer I have followed the e nece//ary Principles, is Ws 4, 
th: Necifuon of all candid and e Readers * 7 <A 
run into that ungenerous, though common Faſuion, of raijing 
tie Reputation of my own. Book at the Expence of my Bret ren. 
on the Suvjeft, or fturt Ozjethons to others for my own Advan- . 
tag, But, on the contraty, am ready to allum, that, by how 
much inore ſogusr, roc are indebted to the ingenious Contriver « 

any new Scheme for the public Advantage, than to him who. only 
improves upon it ; by ſo nach, ought I to-be content with the eaſt, 
Slave of pub i- 1hanks, and the greateſt of i Blame, tf this 
Grammar, as the laſt, be not equal or preferable to the beſt ye! 


OF 
raxiſes and Pecu- 
larities entirely new, never any Thang of the. ſame Nature ap-. 
pearing in an Engliſh Grammar before I run the Riſt of Sin- 
guards N ; Thereforeinthufe, as well as in all ather Points, whol- 


partial ' Fudgment of the Public ; and hope judicious Compnri- 
fon with ether Crammart mill be the on Moons of recommend+ 
"ag Thie, 7 oc i463 $$: 3 18 71. . 
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The ED I TORS Preface! 2 


HEN the Editor f 74 e 4 5 % 4. 
g terations, il was his Intentian to do bottle + 
te thim get an "Ellition Printed under huis ye as 
| FL ee as he poſſtbly cou'd, 7 rom thoſe ty hographical. fire 
rors, Which habe hcen fo troubleſe me to eee 
in l every. Editrqn , Jince the Authors Dectaſe. 
e m'this Edition to correft a few 
et, which, at different Times had crept into 
a Work :- ſuch for 6.95 as where oltt of the 
Aue D1//ytlables, uſed at Page gth,-as Examples, 
to eu that 'a Syllahle ry ing with a Vowel ts 
ſounded long... four of them were Exceptions, in- 
lead of Examples. Under the Letter T page 26th. 
_ R-How ts # ade Dane a Vowel ? A/. 
Like , but among the Exceptions is exerpt be. 
ere a 1 epos ending with any of the 
above Terminaticns page gift. when no Tertit- 
natidns have been inſerted.-T hefe with ome more, 
he taprfted for ſome Years previouy tothe + goth 
Deccuſei that ſhe wou d have £orrcfted her 
Die wiſhed af the ſame Time to clear the Work 
from ſome Provincialiſms, ſuch as ranking Head 
'& Heed, Leſt & Leal, Pear & Peer, Poor 
'& Power, as Words of fimiler Sounds. ©. 
For the ſake of thoſe too, who learn the Eng- 
liſi Grammar either before dn ter any other, and 
to ſave them the Trouble of getting @ new 2 1 
Terms, ſie thongit it beſt to reſtore to Etymology. 
fuck Names fot the Parts of Speech & ther: Terms, 
ac are * 1 in ather Grenmars and Dio. 
r 8 lionaries | 


wh. a PREFACE - 


tionartes of the Engliſh, Latin, French, and o- 
ther Languages. 


Bul tho” he had reſ.lved for this Reaſon to uſe 


the Latin Terms, he was equally determined againſt 
introducing any Thing along with them contrary 
to the Simplicity of the Engliſh Language. He 
may be thought perhaps to inſiſt too much on the 
Government of Words ; but he ventures 40 afſert 
rom a pretty long Experience in teaching (a little 
more than a Quarter a Century) that till Lear- 
ners are accuſtomed to note, what "Sub anti ue every 


Adjeclive agrees with, refers, or belongs to ( call 
it which they pleaſe: the firſt is choſen, as moſt ſa- 


miliar to many Ears ); what Word or Words every 
funte Verb has for its Subject, or Nominatipe Caſe; 
what Verb, Participle, or 2 tion every Sub- 
antive or Pronoun is governed by, or belongs to; 
what is the Antecedent to every Pronoun; and what 
Words each Conjunction connects, they will | frequent- 
ly miſtake the Authors they are reading, and can- 
not reaſonably be expefted to comprſe with Accuracy. 
The Propriety of publiſhing a Grammar by Way 
of Queſtion and Anſwer ,has been diſputed, — 
perhaps not without Reaſon, upon Agcount of the 
- Propenſity, which Children aue to. commut on 
the Anſwers to Memory, without attending. to. the 
Queſtions to which they belong. To. remedy, this, 
the Editor very Sh, repeats the Subſtance of 
the Queſtion in the Anſwer, chooſeng rather to incur 
the Cenſure of Tautology, than to. give. idle Boys 
an e of e e al has os 
*. "A 


wa % \ 


— 


2 n * 


PREFACE. vil 


But when he got to purſuing this Plan' and in- 
terweaving the Obſervations, which he had for ſome 
Time been collecting, like Perſons repairing and 
altering old Houſes, he Found one Alteration ſo fre- 
quently TEquiring another, that more of the old Fu- 
bric muſt be demoliſhed than he originally intended: 
and that his Taſk was much more laborious than 
he was at” firſt aware of. Had he foreſeen the 
whole, he is ready to confeſs, as many before him 
have done, that he wou'd have let the old Sirufture 
ſerve his Time. But having made a n 
the further he proceeded, the more unwilling 

was to give up his Deſign. In this Caſe too as 
tfual, ſome no Doubt will think, that too much of 


the old Building is removed, and ſome that too much 


of its left ; eſpecially as [ome Parts will probably re- 
main, of which the Uſe will ſcarcely be ſeen by thoſe 
who did not know it in its old State. 

Men he had nearly finiſhed, he was adviſed to 
make a new Title- Page for a Reaſon, which, i 
Juſt, will be readily known to the few on whoſe Ac- 
count it was made. On every other Account he ſtill | 
retains his old Opinion, that it was better to correft 
an old Grammar than to attempt to introduce a new 
one. For the Number of Grammars is already 


ſufficiently large; and an old one properly co edel 
and received. ou d be diminiſhing the propagation 


of Errors, at the * Time that it was di Wr | 
nating Truths. | 
With other Works on the ſame Subj ell 1 enters 
into no- Competition, tho' he Adds. upon Trial, 
this may be found as uſeful a School-Book as = 


yy 


ln 2 * et = — * $28 viii 


1 7 * Na tt 
"4B ſhot vet het Sen, on n "AY 60% be tad 
by accandad Hublie 4d, whether he has \arrogantly 
aſſuned' its firſt Title, or whether this is not a real 
Improvement on Fiſher” s Grammar as lately pub- 
liſhed. * He hcpes het at leaſi moſt of the Tables, 
or Late wes of 172 h 'ords, will be allowed, to be con- 
iderably. impreved ; {rom theſe, indetd 
en. the 1k n My, o Re rh tile 4995 
| 2299 Merit dil en Compilation; and is ready to 
admit, that many wou d have executed ſuch a Work 
much better, if they had choſen to undergo the Trou- 
ble and Riſque, of Priniag Lide Crit. Reuiew. 
7 OL. EY ew Arr. 5. 539 int 31. 
Va Incengiui iy appoar, which will probably 
» the Caſe; be hepes it will not be /acked impor with 
a ſevere Eye, Lut that the very inter: upted Manner 
and Time, in which only be .cau'd make and m:nule 
drwn bis Obſervations, will be candidly consider ed. 
And ſbou d this be ſo far faveured wth the Appro- 
bation of his Fellow Labourers, that an ther Edi- 
tion ſhou'd be wanted, ſ.me furl ber Helps and Ob- 
ſervations and poſſibly ſome of their kind Comuni. 
cations and Criticiſms, may perhaps enable bim 19 
render it more worthy of their and the public A- 
cre — — i quid noviſti rebtkus istis, 
e imperfls; ft non, bis Were. 
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+ is be not thi with an Wh to detraft From the er 4 | 
"his Fuir Country Woman / her Performance for the' Nine an 
Place was ng Doubt an admirable one) but id that ma- 
ny very learned Men have” written Treatiſer on. different Parts 
of the Englifh Grammar, ſince her forft 7 Jron ws 
it Was very eaſy Jor the Eder to borrow, 7 % , 
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GR 4 M M A R 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
| 1 . 
EXERCISES OF BAD ENGLISH. 


Q. wear; is S BR 
WN \ vere is the Art of ſperthig and 
9 | 
bas ver Grammar treat of 9 
tters, Syllables, Words, and PREY Ae 
to how 49 Parts is Grammar divided? | 


wiitin 


4 


” tir. 7 
1. ' ORTHOGRAPHY, which treats of TERS hy 
. e Ha 1 vel Syllables. 
3 Rr ords, & 
4 SYNTAX, cen 5 "a 3 


2 Q Was 


— — — PR O—C—oRO - 


Ms 


2} ION PEAS 


TH 55 o 


"7 

« 75 n + de 
teaches, 109 70 to writc every Word with its proper 
Letters; as we muſt write Biſhop not Bylhop: and 


it ulually includes Me, which teaches how to 


pronounce every Word with its proper Sound ; as 
we mult {ay ev=er, not wer ; eurery, not W-0rYe 

Q. Mart ic Profody ? J 

4. Profady is that Part which ſhews howto mark 
and pronounce Syllables in Words, according to 
their true Accent and Quantity. 

Q. What is Etymology ? 

A. Etymolozy is that Part which treats of the ſe- 
vera] Kinds of Words, or {as they are ulually Gall- 
ed) Parts of Speech, their Derivations, Endings, 
Chinge and Likeneſs to one another, 

Q. "What is Syntax ?. 

A. Syntax is that Part whieh teaches the proper 
Agreement, Connection and Diſpoſition of Wor "ords 


il, a Sentence a Senlences together. 
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AP TER 1 


Q. WHAT: is a Letter? 


A. A Letter is a Mak: or Character de- 
noting a ſimple, artieulate, petuliat Sound. 


Hou many Letters have we? 


The Engliſh Alphabet contaius 26. 7 


Q. Whet do you mean by Alphabet? 
A. Alphabet is a Word made up 


firſt Greek Letters Alpha and Beta abfwtrth to our 
A and H; therefore when we ſay a Boy is learning 


his Alphabet, we mean the has as. 
he is learhing his A, 85 


N 


41 


of the two 


hen we fay, 


4 ,- Of. ORTHOGRAPHY; or, 
. THE 
{44 + $4.27 
Roman, Italic, Engliſh, Name of each Letter, 
A a 4 2 A a a 
B b B B b bee | 
Cee £c| ſee 
D d|Dd|DD| dee 
E Ee Ee See 
F f|# Ff|F f| & 
G 5 2 5 Gg | gee. 
Hh H An h K 
17441 
2 1] Ja 
EIn 2 
L 1|Z II I eil 
Mm Mm Am em 
Nn Vn n en 
O o & 4 o|O 0 Oo 
PEPE EY 
L 112 118 q ku 
| r } Tr ar . 
S8 {|S {|Sſs| els 0 
„T 
Uuſ|jU uv} uu 
V viV/ via v vee T 
Ww|W dw double u 
X x |. Xe 
Yy|Y? y|PÞ pw 
Z z| Z 22 3 ed, or ze. 
Q. How are theſe Letters divided? 
A. Into Vowels and Conſonants. 


* RU 8. et ING. 
 EHAP. .* 
07 the VOWELS. N 2 


a WA 3 
8 * A. Fbtuel is/ Letter Wie by elt 
1nzkes a perfect Sound, ' and. N alone 8 557 a 
perfect yllable; ab, A, 1, ©, 1 
2 many Vowel are there? 
A. Five; a, e, i, o, u, and 7 Wal it fallow a 
Conſonatit. 288 95 | 
Q. How, many Sounds has a Vowel © 
A. Two in. general, viz. | 


1% LONG ova 


When the Syllable ends with a Vowel; as, hate, 
we, 1, go, ous by; or as, Naction, Ne-ro, ni=trous, ; 


a-ty, 15 1 13+ N 


a A 8 HORI US. 


When the Syllable ends you a Conſonant; as, 
Hat, her, bit, fob Tun; or as, Mar-tyr, ene, 
But-ton. 

Q. t& thete no Exception 70 this general Rule? 

A. Yes; in Caſe of a double . the Vowel 
is ſounded ſhort, tho it end the Syllable; as, 
Ba.lunce, baniſh; land n having each a double Sound, 
the firſt 1 yIla le] 1s lupp poſed > end with a Conſo- 

t 


nant T the wy to begin with the fame ;. as Bal- 
Ince, bau- . a . _ = 
** ä — f 8 * 5 | WY — 1 3 3 


* The Editor wiſhed to 3 Rate * laying the double 
Accent fu, gage oh 04'd meet with none but Cuftom, When a femple 
Word of three or more FT Res has « a Fu? Confonant between 


two 


. EEE Ie 
* 


r 


— — ogra rn 


6 Of ORTHOGRAPHY; Or, 


Of the Vowel A. 


. What have you to obſerve of the Vowel a ? | 

A. Belides being ſhort and hard, or long and 
ſoft, by the general Rule; as, Can, Cane, mad, made, 
„ure, ar=dent, A-rea, it ſounds like at or aw 
befate id, tr and It; as, Alderman, ag Balſam, 
Pulſy, Malt, 'Satt, Halter diva before l in, the 
ſame Syllable ; as, call, tall, Wal, exce pt ſhalt: and 
alſo before I in the ſame 8 Nable, bur then the 


« 


and allo in St. Albans. ; 

It alſo ſounds like au betwixt 0 and 7 ® 2s, 
Ward, warp, thwart ; except ware, Wa- 

A hard is ſounded Jong in Father, M Maſter, 1 
Ma- ma; before Im, as Alms, calm, Pfalm; before r 
in Monoſyllables; 3s, Car, far, Tur; 42 before rand 
another Conſonant in Words of more ad as, 
Farthmg, Larder. | 

Q. ves a ever loſe it; Sound? 

A. 1. Moſt of the proper Names Ty we Bible 
which have aa loſe one of them in the Pro- 
nunciation; as, Iſaac, Canaan, Balaum, except 
Ba- al, Ga-al. 


2. A loſes its Sound in many of the 8 
Diphthongs. of 


——_—_—— 


Sound of is wee <p as, Falk, Chalk, talk, RG 


rt. r m _ 4 * MG 


— — 


— — 


two fingle Vowels at each Divifion, the laf 9 of theſe Con- 


Jonants has generally the double Accent: as, Animal, Family, 


millitate, Ability, Acad“ emy, Anomaly, Humanity, 
epidem' ical, Sc. 

* A betwixt w or Wh, and any. other Conſonant, except f, 

and x, in the ſouthern Counties, © is ſounded lite o: as, waddle, 

Wallet wanton, was (woz 5} but if the Syllable end with. e 

filent or the a, it retains its uſual Sound ; as wade, WER, 


wa-ver, except Wa-ter ( Man- ter. * 


TRUE SPELLING. 08 7 


Of tle Vowel K. i 

Q. What have you to obſerve of the Vowel'e ? | | 

5 2 When 8 1 5 65 e. when it ends a Word) 
it generally loſes, its Sound, and ſerves only to 
lengthen the former Vowel in the ſame Syllable ; 
as, Cave, here, mine, ſole, Cue. 

Q. be final then never ſounded?. + 1 
. I. Final e, neceſſarily keeps its Sound in 
8 +, where it is the only Vowel ;. as, 
me, e, Wes * ww 3527 ©; $1 Ir 5! * J 
2 rags fs Sound. in | Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin Words; as, Gethſemane, Jeſſe; Cataſtrophe, 
Epitome, Eunice, Penelope; Nremunire, Simile. 

Q. Does e final always lengthen the Vowel before it 
in the ſame Syllable? eee 
A. 1. No; nal e when it follows two Conſonants, 
does not lengthen the former Vowel; as, Ad- 
vance, Badge, Reuenge, reverſe; except a before ng 
and ſt; and o os r Wal * aj <0 as, 

change, ſtrange ; e, es; e, Force. 

125 Ebac dess — lengthen the former Vowel in 
the following common Words, bade, come, ſome, done; | 
have, give, live; Dove, Glove, Love, ſhove; gone, 4 
one, none, ſhone ; are, were; nor in ſeveral Words 
ending in ice, ine, ile, ite, and ive; as, Notice, Doc- 


trine, dotile, oppoſite, perſuaſive, reſpedive. | 


. * 4 
- «+ A 


A * 


* 1 * n * — 


— A „„ — * — ne 1 


| + Let the Learner here note that a 
Monoſyllable fignifies a Word with one Syllable, 
Diſſyllabfe 2 Word with two Syllables, 
Triſyllable a Word with three Syllables, 

_ Polyſyllable aà @ Word with many Syllables, 


— 


& M ORTHOGRAPHY:; 0 


Q. Does e final ever ſuffer any chang 2 

A. E final ſeems to alter its Situation in fome 
Words ending in cre, fre, and le, and to 2 1 be- 
fore | or #; as, Acre, Mitre, feeble, &. 

Q. Does s added to a Word ending in e filent give 
ny Sound to the e? 

A. If the Word end with bes de, * * le, me, 
ne, pe, re, te, ve or ue, me e Wie lend tho“ 1 
be added; ass | 


be + bribe, —bribes q = Tas» 
de (ide, —lides be 3 
fe. Yifer- . Os Te * 

| * fate =takey the OY 
te. tale tales ** 725 
me Tame, — names þ ue" 


Q. What Words are there then _— in es there 
the e is ſounded ? 

A. 1. Words ending hn ce, ge, and ze gain 2 
Syllable by adding to fnal e, and gi * its 
Sound; 3 * Face —Fa-ees, Stage==Sta-ges, 

Horſes, Ajjize——Aſſi-zes. 

2, Gree! and 1545 Words ending i in es give e its 
Sourid ; as Antipo-des, Cycla-des, a tre Abo- 
rigines, Hereu-les, Penustex. * 

» What have you to obſerve further of e? 

It ſounds hike a long and foft in theres whore ; 
like chard in Clerk, Sergeant, 19 e W 
Jorg; and like : in yesy yeſterday, © . 


Of the Vowel I. 


Q. What i is ob, SRP, of i? | 
4. The Vowel 7 belides ag a; 0 or hert by 
— a is 34 624k E's + 4 i the 
$ One m ry, fay 7 Scl K. tes the hurt Latin Word, or 
Satel-lites e oin the Exel þ fingular Satel-lite,” | 


— w — 


- 


TRUE SPELLIN OG. 9 


the general Rule is alſo long | 
h „night. nd kind | 

before? 255 = - 1 mb 5 climb, except limb 
and before Id; as, Child, except build, guild. 

Q. How is i ſounded before another Vowel in . 
Names of the Bible? 

A. 1. I before ak or as is ſounded long; as He- 
zekiah, Jeremiah, Elias, Tobias. 

2. Before other Vowels it is grnerally ſhort ; 25, 
Belial, Eliab, Miriam, Uxxiel. 
| Mien is i ſounded lite e? 
A. 1. Hounds like e at the End of 410 unac- 
cented Syllables in the middle of Words; as, Con- 
fidence, conſlitute, xc. | 
2. I ſounds like ce in Words derived fide the 
From d as, antique, Magazine, Marine, pigue (peek) 

ce. | 
75 Is the ſound of i euer lat? 

T is org in Bufineſs, Sali bur), Hece, peerces 

and al n r ut not in n. a 


of the Vowel O. ; 11.4 wt 


„ What is obſervable of 0% 
In ſome Words of the Plural Number fromthe | 
Latin, o is ſounded long in the laſt Syllable, tho" it 4 
end with a Conſonant; as, : Folios, Quartvs ; o is allo 
ſounded long in both, Ghoſt, Hoſt, moſt ; and before 4 
and another Conſonant in the lame 9 YI as, 
Cord, Lord, Form, ſtorm. 
Q. When is o \ foiinded like 00? 
A. O is ſounded like oo in do, ado, doin Ga, 
boſe, Rome, move, prove, behove. “ : 6: Wien 


= Wu, 8 whoſe, hy Lor 7 — han, | 
hoom, hooze, hoor ; W not GEL words beginning 


with w, h. o. SHERIDAN, | ö 
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Q. When is o ſounded ihe 17 

A. O is ſoumded like i in Women, beimen.) 

Q. When is o ſounded lite u? 

A. 1. O is ſounded like u fhort, in come, ſome, 
done, does, doſt, doth, Son, on, wonder ; and betwixt 


w and 4 9s Word, Went, Worm; event * 
ſubrn, wore, tebrn. 


nant, — cove 


Monday, Money, 
2 Oven, Pommel, | YE, — lk 
iddle in Worn, Wolf, Werkes Fs 
» When is o filent ? 


is flent in Medela and in thaby improper 
Dipthongs. 


Of th Vowel U. #5 58 0 


„ What as 6 obſervable of u?ꝰ 


« Beſides its a — ſhort Sound, as in 7 bh 
Tub, + it has a middle Sound, i e. a full, tho ſhort 


One 

2 — — — — 
* 20 oi adn te Sod fe enk 
the Sound of u; as toe Rabe n with wu. 


+ Tn ſome Countries u 3 es — ounded lite u 
middle. To Youths, hd remove bene to or near the Metropos 
lis, it may be uſeful to knots what the Sound of u ſhort is there, 
Let them obſerve the uſual quick Manner -0 Pani; 755 
laſt Syllable of many Words when there i is N 
they will 22. no Vowel at all difts EE 
Fog for 


ſhon nor ſhun, as they pronounte it. Let them -S th 


handſome, and in the final Syllables Bert —_ bour, trous, ton 
and ſome they will have the cæuct Sountk of the Words hun, blur, 


Bur, Truſs, Tun, Sum and ſome; as „ beſt 
: Speakers, 
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one, which is to uſed Buſt, el, haſh, ſh 2 
put, Butcher, pudding, bah, Ppt, "Bull, ful 


their Compounds, and a few re rh 
Q. Does u ever end any Engliſh: Word? by 7 

A. U ends no Engliſ Word except theſe five, 
thou, Beau, lieu, adieu; the three laſt of which e 
have from the French. Inſtead of 2 u, we put er 
or ue; as, fer, aug Het 

Q. Hou it u ſounded.in Words in ure A 

A. U ſounds like ye in many W in ure 
_when'there is no Accent on "he laſt ile as, 
Creature (Creet-yer) * Feature,” 8 Lecture, 

Scripture, © Failure neee e 
W e | 
14 ** * 


© Of the Vowel v. eee 


Q. When is y a Vowel? | 


"A. When it does not begin a gyttable ; as, by, 
thy, Mercy, Pygmy, 


Q. N at is the Sound of y ar a Vowel ? 

A. 1. Y ſounds like i in the Middle of Words; 
as, Lynn, He, yarn and at the End of Monoſy 1— 
lables; as cry, my; and is uſed inſtęad of i 4 


that Situation, for 7 ends tad "En 4 
when it forms one ow. - | "Ml. 0 ay 


: — 
— — ee. — 11. 271＋7 


ns os ame 
ien rapidly pronoknead this tyer' op. ture aſſumes the 
Sound of tchere or tchure, "ir of 1 Jer 8 jur, and ſure of 


. 


Mord ends with t or d. and the next * ok oth y, wit ſiaut 


zhur; as, Crea; 


r, Com 
zhur. The ſame Sou * 


+ noticed when one 


ay fs afis.0n it ; at, Don't ye hear, FREIE. Ru” 


7 che hear. Mend jr c. 1 


U long after r is generally n as wa tra 
Fruit, (ol, %-. Froot,) f y 
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2. F ſounds like e at the End of Words of more 
Syllables than one; as, Duty, Melody; except Words 
ending in fy and ply from the Latin; as ſatisfy, mul- 
tiply; and ſome few others accented on the laſt Syl- 
lable ; as, awry, defy, eſpy, rely, occupy, propheſy. 

» What have you to objerve further of y? | 
. 1. V final is changed into ie or i, when any 
Thing „ rr is to be added to the L as, 
Mer ercies, tarry—tarries, carry carried, Duty — 
au, Crafty—Craftineſs. | TN 
2. But y is retained before the Termination ing 
and when it follows a Vowel ; as, carrying, tarrying, 


Eſſay, Eſſays, Attorney, Attorneys, pray, Prayer, 3 
e * an * ſeldom found in idle of Ar 


Words, except a few derived from the Greek. 
3. When y begins a Syllable it is uſually ſaid to 
be a Conſonant; as yes, yonder,, Yeſterday, 


CHAP, III. . | 


Of th DIPHTHONGS, 


QI HAT is a Diphthong? _ 
A. A Di khong OT double Vowel is the Meet- 
ing of two Vowels in the ſame Syllable. 
Q. How many Sorts of Diphthongs are there? 
A. Two; Proper and Improper. 


Of the Proper Diphthongs. 
» What do you mean by a proper Diphthong? 
A. A proper Diphthong is where boch the Vowels 
are ſounded together; as, oi in Voice, ou in 


Houſe, 
| Q. How 
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Q. How many proper Diphthongs have we ? 

A. Eight; viz, au or aw, oi Or oy, oo, o Or or, 
ua, ue, ui or uy, and uo; but the four laſt are ſeldom 
ſo uſed. , 1-4 | IE 2 

Q. How are they ſounded? + N each, 

A. 1. Au or aw uſually retains its proper Sonnd, 
which is ſomething like o long; as, Fraud, Laud, 
Law, raw,' &c ; but it loſes the Sound of u in Aunt, 
Draught, (Draft) flaunt, gauge, haunt, Faundice,, jaunt 
laugh, launch, Laundry. EW: Yiu | | 

2. Oi or oy retains its proper Sound in all Engl:jk 
Words; as, boil, toil, Boy, Toy, anoint, enjoin ; but 
in ſome French Words it has the Sound of e; as, 
Chamois, (Shammee) Connoiſſeur, avoirdupoiſe, (aver- 
dupois.) + + HIST 

3. Oo has uſually its proper Sound; as Bloom, 
Moon, Food, Mood, , Reproof; but it is ſome- 
times ſounded like u middle, as in Foot, Good, Hood, 
ſtood; Mood, Wool ; like u ſhort in Blood, Flood; and 
like o long in Door, Floor, | 

4. Ou or ow —_ its proper Sound ; as, 
Houſe, Mouſe, Mount, Owl, brown, Vow, bow, (to bend) 
wound, (did wind) & c; yet it is ſometimes ſounded - 
like u middle; as in cou'd, ſhou'd, wou'd; ſometimes 
like u ſhort ; as rough, tough, enough ; Country, Con- 
ple, Courage, flouriſh, - Fourney, ſcourge, touch, trouble, 
young, and alſo in Words of more Syllables than one 
ending in our and ous; as, Honour, Labour, joyous, 
pious, kc ; ſometimes like au; as, oug h, brought, 
nought, &c ; ſometimes like o ſhort; as, Cough, Trough; 
ſometimes like o long; as, Courſe, Court, Source; 
Dong h, though, blow, grote, ſow, trow, Bow, (an In- 
ſtrument) &c ; and ſometimes like oo * as, bouſe, 

e 8.25 0 Wu B n RN bouſy, 


—— — —— 8 l 


* 1t us ſo common, in. ſome Parts of the Kingdom, I 
A 12 | ou an 


1 
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houly, through, uncouth, Wound, (+ Cut or Hurt) you, 
your, Youth, and many Words borrowed from the 
French; as, Amour, Gourd, Route, Soup, Tour, &c. 

5. Ua, when a proper Diphthong, ſounds like waz 
as, perſuade, aſu e, equal, Languare, Quart, Squall ; 
but drops the u and ſounds like a hard in Guard, 

Guardian, Guarantee. 

6. Ce, in like Manner, ſounds like we in Queſt, 
Requeſt, &c. manſuete, Deſuetude ; but like u long at 
the End of Words after any Letter but g; as, Ave- 
nue, Cue, enſue; at the End of Enzliſh Words, after 
£ preceded by a Vowel, it ſerves for final e filent; as, 
Piugue, Rogue, vague, Vogue, except Ague; but after 
two Conſonants, or in Words derived from the 
Greet, it does not lengthen the foregoing Vowel ; 
as, Tongue, Catalogue, Prologue, Synagogue ; and in 
the middle of Words after g, it ſounds like e ort; 
as, Gueſs, Gueſt, Guerdon. 

7. Ut ſounds like wi in Linguiit, anguiſh, languiſh, 
& ; like i long in guide, beguile, Guiſe, buy, Guy; like 
i fhort in Biſcuit, build, Guilt, Guinea; and like u long 
in Juice, Sluice, Suit. | 

8. Co ſounds like wo in quote, quoth, quondam, 
quoruits * | 

3 of 


D mx ͤ—wmuö — — 


— 
6 — 
6 
** —_— 


ou and ow lite oo, fo as to make no- Difference in Sound be- 
teen foul and Fool, Power and poor, that it ſeemed worth 
white, by this Rote, particularly to caution Learners againſt 1! : 
there hang no Engliſſi Word where ow ought to be founded fo, 
ror any but thoſe abovementtoned and their Compounds vue 
Ou 015, EY 

Lown and ſouthſay are indeed jometimes improperly jet . 
Loon and ſoothſay, and ſounded as fuch ; and Sher 
won'd have pour and Bourn fo ſounded. 

* Quoif, Quail, Quoin, and Quoit are ſometime 


perly ſet for Coif, Coil, Coin, and Cot. 


* 
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Of the Improper Diphthongs. 


Q. What do you mean by an improper Diphthong ? 
A. An improper Diphthong is the Meeting of two 
Vowels in the fame Syilable in ſuch a Manner that 
but one of them is ſounded. 

Q. Which are the N Diphthongs ? 

A. 1. The improper Diphthongs are aa, a or ay, 
ao, ea, ce, ei Or ey, eo, eu or ew, ia, ie, oa, oe and 
likewiſe & (ae) and ꝙ {oe) from the Latin and Gree!, 
2. Proper Diphthongs allo when they loſe the 
Sound of one of their Letters become improper 
Diphthongs. | | 

Q. How are the improper Diphthongs ſounded ? 

A. — ſounds like | 

1. a long in Aaron, Baal. 

aa 5 a ſhort in Iſaac, Canaan, Balaam, * 

2. Ca long in ) Hair, Pain, Day, Pay, &c. 

ar a ſhort in © Plaid, Plaiſter, Raillery. 

or Je ſhort in ( ſard, ſays, again, agamſt. 

ay (i thortin Calais, Captain, Curtain, &c. 
3. ao | alongin | Goal, (Jail) Goaler, (Jailer.) 

e long in ) Bean, deal, Eaſt, Feaſt, Peach, &c. 
4. e ſhortin ¶ Bread, Breaſt, dealt, early, &c. 
ea a long in ( Bear, Pear, tear, ſwear, wear. 
(@( athortin Y hearken, Heart, Hearth. 


5, ee e long in 7 Need, Speed, &c. + 
2 * 


6. 


K ds a; 8 — 


„Üü— ’»,“!, _— — — — ”— 6— 


1 * Some Hebraifts ſay that both a's ought to be founded ; as 
WE Ifa-ac, Ca-na-an, Ba- la- am. 

| + Been and Breeches pronounced bin and Britſhes, 
SHERIDAN, - | | 
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ſounds like 
6. along in Feint, Vein prey, , their, they.“ 
ei De long in ( cell, ata, 2 „Barley, &c. 
or long in Foie ht, Slerght. 
i ſhort in Foreign, For eit, Surfeit, Teint. 
eſhort in ] Feoffee Gch Feopardy Leopard 
e long in P People, enfeoff. 
o ſhort in George, Georgics. 
u long in & feod, feodal. 
u ſhort in J Dungeon, Gudgeon, Surgeon, Nc. 
9. eu u long in Dew, Deuce, Neuriſy, Jewel, xc. 
or ew ; o long in ſew, ew, Shrewſbury. 
9. ſhort in 2 Carriage, Marriage, Ruffan. 
za 9 long in 5 Diamond; and e in Furſiament. 
10. e long in ) Belief, be ſege, cluef, Tier, yield, Nc. 
1 e ſhort in & ferce, Friend, Prerchy Tierce. 
ie i ſhort in Sieve. 
11. Boat, Coach, Coal, | | 
ba 5 n 5 Goal, (the End of a Race) &c. 
12. o long in uy. Doe, Foe, Sloe, Woe, &. 
ce 18 Shoe, Shoes, Canoe, Canoes. 


13. e long in ) Aacus, Aneas, Ara, N. 
@ e ſhort 3 in F Æſchylus, Ætna. 


14. | e long in | Oeconomy, Phenix, 


Q. Do theſe Vowels when ſet together always male 
Dip thong? 

A. No: they are frequently parted, and both 
Vowels founded diſtinetly in ſeparate Syllables ; 
and that chiefly, 1. In 


—_— i. F — _ 4 CE WIE "Oe ng 
— 
—_— 


© 0 — 


— — 
— — — ll... — — 


* The Sound of ei, as a proper Per EY is retained by 
many Perſons in on weigh, Weight, Hey-day ; but 
they are more generally PRES with the ei like a long. 
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1. In compound and derivative Words; as Pre-amble, 
re-imburſe, go-eval, co-incide, co-operate, be-witch, cri- 
ed, di-eth, Clothi-er, fi-eſt. 

2, m Here Words; as, Eli- ab, Eli-ezer, Zo-an. 

3. {n Greet Words; as, Ceſare-a, Ide-a, Athie-iſt, 
P»-et. 

4. in Words from the Labin; as, Be-atitude, Cre- 
ator, De-ajt, qui-et, Soci-ety. 

5. And ſometimes in Engliſk Words; as, cru-el, 
Fri-ar, Bri-er, fiery. 


Of Triphthongs or Treble Vowels. 


Q. Do more than two Vowels ever meet together in 
one Svllable : 

A. Yes; ſometimes three, and they are then cal- 
led a Triphthong. 

Q. How many Triphthongs have we? 

A. Eight; moſtly adopted from the French ; as, 
1. eau, in Beauty; 2. eu or ie, in Lieu, view; g. udi, 
in Quai; 4. uea, in Queaſy; 5. _ in 2 6. 
eve, in Eye; 7. qye, in aye; and 8. uy, in Buoy. 

, 7 — ho 5 Founded? ? ; 

A. The two firſt, as u long; * the third, as wa 
long; the fourth and fifth, as we? long; the ſixth, as 
i long; the ſeventh, as ang; and the eighth, as 


WOl » | 
| B 3 e 


. 


— 4 — _— _— — 1 — 


* In Words from the French, eau ſounds like o long; as, 
Beau, Rondeau; jeu ſounds hke ev in Tieutenant; ard 
Qucan ſomething betwixt Quane and Queen. 


r 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the CONSONANTS. 


Q. WHA 15 a Confonant 7 
A. A Con ſonant is a Letter, which has no vocal 


Sound without adding a Vowel before or after it; 


as m, which is founded em; and p, which is found- 


ed pe. 
G. How many Con ſonants have tee? 
Twenty one; viz. b, c, d, f, g, k, j, x, l. 


m, n, p, 9, r, ſ, t, u, W, x, y, and 2. 


The firſt Divifion of Conſonants. 
Q. Nat is the firſt Diviſion of Conſonants ? 


A. The frjt Diviſion of Conſonants is into Single 
and Double. 


Q. Which are ſingle ond which are double? 


A. X and Z made of cs and ds are doubie Conſonants, 
and all the reſt are jingle ones. | 


T he ſecond Diviſion of Conſonants. 
Q. What is the ſecond Diviſion of Conſonants ? 
A. Into Mutes and Semivowels or Half-vowels. 
Q. What is a Mute? 


A. A Mute is a Letter, which cannot be diſtinctly 


ſounded without a Vowel added; as, b, c, d, g, J. 


k, » Q, 7, Vs 
oy What is a Semivowel ?. - 
A, A Semivowel is a Letter, which has ſome im- 
perfect Sound without a Vowel added; as f, h, l, m, 
n, r, ., w, y;“ four of which are called Liguids, 
diz. I, m, n, r. | | Q. Why 


** 


diſputed whether w and y are not always Vowels, and h is rather 
a Mark of Aſhiration, than a Letter, 5 


* In the Mutes the Vowel is founded after the Conſonant ; 
as, be, ce; in the Semwowels, before it ; as, ef, el. It is 


| 


: 
3 
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Q. Why are they called Liquids? | 
A. Becauſe of that eaſy Motion with which they 
glide away after a Mute, or rather unite with it, in 


the ſame Syllable ; as, bled, ſmell, ſnuff, pray, 
B. 


Q. What is obſervable of b ? 

A. 1. In ſome Words ending in mb, the Sound 
of ö is quite loſt; as, Bomb, Crumb, dumb, Lamb, 
Limb, Plumb, Thumb. 

2. In others b, like e final, is filent and lengthens 
the preceeding Vowel; as, climb, Comb, Coxcomb, 
Ambs-ace ; and in Tomb, (Toom) Womb, (Woom) it 
makes the preceeding Vowel found double. 

3. B is ſilent before d and ? in the ſame Syllable ; 


as, Bdellium, Debt, Doubt, Debtor ; and allo in ſubtle, 
Subtilty, 


C. 


Q. How many Sounds has c ? 
A. Two; a ſoft Sound like 5s, in Cedar; and a 
hard Sound like k, in Cat. | 
Q. When is c ſounded ſoft ? | 
A. 1. C is ſounded ſoft before e, i, and y, as Ce- 
ment, City, Cypher: except in ſome Hebrew and Greek 
Words; as, Aceldama, Cenchrea, Gis, Sceptic, Sceva. 
2. Cis alſo ſoft before an + 4 2a denoting 
the Abſence of e; as, danc'd, plac'd. 
Q. When is c 2 hard ? 


A. C is ſounded hard before a, o, u, and the 
Conſonants | ander; as Can, Cord, Cub, clean, Crab; 
and at the End of a Syllable ; as, Ac-tive, Fro-lic, 

Q When is c not ſounded? | 

is ſilent before 4 in Monoſyllables ;. as, 
Back , Gr ack, ; C 
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' Cis alſo ſilent in md, Inditment, Muſcle, Viituals, 

(Vittles.) * 

Q. How is ch founded? 

A. 1. Ch is ſounded like , in moſt Words deri- 
ved from the Hebrew and Greek; as, Barackias, Ze- 
charias, Malachi, Melchi ſedec, Baruch; Chaos, Cha- 
racter, Chaſm, Choler, Chokc, Chord, Chorus, Chyle, 
Chymiſt, Ache, Diſtich, Eunuch, Maſtich, Sckeme ; 
and allo in Chart, Chambrel. 

2. Ch has generally its proper Englith Sound as 
in Chapter, Cherry, Chip, Chorce, Chub; and in Ra- 
chel, Cherubim. 

3. Ch ſounds like þ in Words derived from the 
French; as, Capuchin, Chagrin, Chaije, Champaign, 


IJ 


Chancre, Charlotte, Chevalier, Mackine. 


4. Ch is quite ſilent in Drachm, Schiſm, Yatch, 


Yot.). 
5. Chſounds like qu in Chair, (Quire) Choriſter. 

6. Ch ſounds like ich in ſome Words; as, Larch, 
much, ſuch, rich, which; in others the “ is written 
before it; as, Ditch, Switch, Thatch, Twitch, Witch. 

Q. How is arch ſounded ? 

A. Arch before a Vowel, and at the End of Words 
ſounds like Art ; as, Archangel, Archippus, Arelilect, 
Architrave; Monarch, Petrarch, {etrarch; before a 
Confonant it ſounds like art; as Archbiſhop, Arch- 
deacon, Archdute; and allo in Archibald, 4rcher, 
Archy, Arch, and its Derivatives. 


D. 


Q. What is obſervable of d? 
A. The Sound of d is loſt in Handſel, 3 
| Rtihand, 


— 
— . ew Nlenawd 


— —_— 


uſually filent, 


= ky * — : « — : 
er 


* In Adjective, when it fgmfics a Part of Speech, the c is 


— 
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Riband, Stadtholder, Wedneſday (Wenzday) ; and in 
Handkerchief it founds like g. | 

2. The Termination bs is often REIN _ 
t; as, bleſſed, bleſt; ripped, ript; ſhipped, ſhipt ; toſſed, 
toſt. Bul this Conte kion Th not £2 be uſed. =_ 
the primitive Word ends in d or t; as land, landed 
not landt ; part, parted, not partt, 


Q. What have you to obſerve ff? 

A. 1. Fin 25 ord f is ſounded Rrong like 
v; as, The Lord Mayor ov London. 

2. But off (at a Diſtance) is founded with a fine 


| rm or pans as, to keep off, to carry off, as if it were 


3. F, in Words Plural, is actually changed into 
V; as, Liſe, Ltves ; Wife, Wives. 


G. 


ths many Sounds has g? 
„G, like c, has two Sounds ; the ane Band and 
the-other ſoft. 

Q. When is ſounded hard 2 

A. 1. G is ſounded hard before a, o, u, and the 
Confonmtek ier; as, Game, gone, Guilt, Ghoſt, Glaſs, 
grow ; except Goal, Goaler, (Jailer.) 

2. G ſounds hard at the End of a Syllable ; as, 
Bag, bring, bring-mg, ſtring-ed, wing-eth. 

3. When two 5 come to ether, they are both 
ſounded hard; as, Dagger, digged, Noggin, Rigging 
except exa ele, and ſuggeſt, where the firſt g i 
ſounded like d 

Q. When. is 8 ſounded ſaft? 

A. & is uſually ſounded loft before e, i, and y, 
like je or jt; as, Gender, Ginger, Gybe. . Are 
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Q. Are there not ſome Exceptions to this Rule; 

A. 1. Names from the Hebrew have g hard ; as, 
Gethſemane, Hege, Gibeon, Gilboa ; alſo be Names 
and Words lately adopted from the Greek ; as, 
Geryon, Stagirite, androgynous ; and ſome Engliſh, 
Names; as, Gibſon, Gilbert, Gill, Gilman, Argyle. 

2. G is hard before e in Gear, Geeſe, Geld, Gcto- 
gates, together; in ſeveral Words ending in get; as 
get, beget, forget, Target; and in ſome Words end- 
ing in nger; as, Anger, Conger, Finger, linger, lon- 
ger, monger, ſtronger, younger, where the g is ſound- 
ed double, 

3. G is hard before i in begin, gibbous, gibberiſh, 
giddy, Gig, giggle, gild, Gills, Gimlet, Gimp, gurd, 
Girl, give, Gizzard, with their Compounds and Deri- 
vatives, * | 

Q- Is g ever ſounded lite dg? 

. G ſounds like ds in Gollege, Digit, Flagelet, 
frigid, Legerdermain, Magic, Pigeon, Roger, rigid. 

Q. Is the Sound of g ever loſt ? 

A. G before mand n in the ſame Syllable is filent; 
as, Apophthegm, (Ap'"othem) Seignior, Sovereign, 
Phlegm, Sign, condign, malign, deign, reign, arraign, 
impugn, Bagnio, gnaſh, Gnat, gnaw; and allo in In- 
taglio and Seraglio. 525 
Q. What have you to obſerve of gh? | 

A. 1. The proper original Sound of gh, at the 
End of Words, is out of the Throit, but to take off 
that Roughnels, it is grown cuſtomary to found it 
like ff; as, cough cf) Chough (Chuff) laugh, enough; 


and ſometimes to neglect it quite ; as, high, nigh, 


Dough, though. 
2. 


* Let it he noted once for all, that Compounds and Deriva- 
tives are ſuppoſed to follow the Rule of their Primitives except 
the contrary be remarked, #8 
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2. And for the ſame Reaſon in Words ending 
in burg, it is ſounded like ro; as, Edinburgh, Got- 
= tenburzh, Hamburgh, 

3. Gh loſes its Sound in the Middle of ſome 
Words ; as, Almighty, Daughter, Vaughan, Delight, 
Fight, Right, KC. 


_ — — 4. b — 
r W 


H. 


Q. What is obſervable of h? 
5 A. 1. H is ſeldom ſounded at the End of Words; 
as, Gol:ah, Jehovah, Meſſiah ; except f or c goes im- 
| mediately before it; as, catch, match, hath, Bath. 
2. His not ſounded at the Beginning of Heir, 
Herb, honeſt, Honour, Hoſpital, Hoſiler, Hour, hum- 
ble, Humour *, Humphry. | 
| 3. H is loſt after 7; as, Rhine, Rheum, Rhetorich, 
= Rhen:ſh, Rhubarhb. 


4. His alſo ſilent in Anthony, Aſthma, Iſthmus, John, 
Thames, Thomas, Thyme. 


| 7. 


Q. What is obſervable of j ? 5 | 
A. It always begins a Syllable, is put before 
Vowels only, and has the ſoft Sound of g; as, Fames, 


Joſeph, June, 
K. 
Q. What is obſervable of k ?. 


A. 1. It is uſed to expreſs the hard Sound of c 
before e and i; as, keep, till, 


2. 


_ 


— — — 


* In Humour and its Derivatives the u ſounds like you, as 
you-mour. ox 
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2, It is never uſed before any Conſonant at the 
Beginning of a Word except n, and then it is moſtly 
ſilent; but ſome give it an obſcure Sound like h ; as, 
Knack, (Hnack) Knave, Knight. | 

3. K is uſed after c at the End of Monoſyllables ; 
as, Brick, Kick; but not in Words of more Syllables; 
as, Muſic, Arithmetic. | 


4. 
Q. What is obſervable of 1? 


24 


A. 1. L is not ſounded in Calf, Calves, Half, 
Halves, Almond, Alms *, Balm, calm, Palm, Pam, 
qualm, Folk, Chaldron, Salmon, could, ſhould, would, 1 
nor in ſome proper Names; as Almoick, Holborn, 7 


Lincoln. 
2. L is ſounded like r in Colonel, (Curnel.) 


3- It is doubled at the End of Monolyllables; as, 


all, well, will, toll, full; except when a Diphthong 
* before it; as, Hail, Eel, Fool, Soul, Bowl; yet 


ords compounded with all are written with a ſin- 


gle I; as, Almighty, almoſt, always. | 


4. Words above one Syllable end in ſingle J, as, 1 
beautiful, faithful ; except a few accented on the leſt 7 
Syllable ; as, inſtall, inſtill; and even theſe, by many, 


are now ſpelled with a ſingle IJ. 
N. 
Q. What is obſervable of m 7 


A. M ſounds like n in Accompt, Acc 


are alſo frequently written as they are ſounded; vir. 
Account, Accountant. © Tee 7 = 
os Lo ET AT unh = 


ä 8 ——— ———_ — 


omptant, which 


”— vl 
_ »„— — — — — 
* 


— 


ut it is ſounded in its Compounds Al- mo- ner, Al-· mon- xy. 


1 


= © 


* 
8 


1 


* 
q 
— 
1 
4 
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Q. What is obſervable of n? 
A. Nis never heard at the End of Words after 
mz; as, Autumn, Column, condemn, contemn, damn, 
unn, _ xc; but en muſt be written, becauſe the 
| Words have moſtly a foreign Derivation, 


P. 


Q. What is obſervable of p? 

A. P is very obſcure, if not quite loſt, before ror 
t at the Beginning of Words; as, Pſalm, Phalter, 
Pſeudo-prophet, Pyche, Pſychology, Ptiſan, Ptolemy ; 
and between m and t; as, tempt, exempt, empty, 
3 Symptom; and allo in Receipt, Corps, 

ores) 
Q. How is ph ſounded? 
= A. 1. When ph is in one Syllable it ſounds like 
F: as, Phantom, Elephant, Diphthong, Epitaph, except 
= Stephen, Nepheto, where it ſounds like v. 

ö 2. Ph is ſilent in Phthiſec, (tizzic) phthijical, 
„, 4 e (tizzical. ) 


„ 2. | \ 


Q. What is obſervable of 9. ; 
A. 1. Q ſounds like kh and is always followed b 
u, 5 8 in that Caſe is founded like 9; as, guicł, 
= guench, ; 
h a 2. It ends no Engliſh Words without ue after it, 
Ze and then but a few from the Latin or French where- 
in the que ſounds like &; as, antique, burleſque, gro- 


m * - * 1 * * 
8 ” - 2 Reer „ r 
% 
> fb” go - 4 i 


(ET. ia. 


nl eſe 
V. teſque, maſque, oblique, riſque and thoſe Rom the 


French are now frequent 
N 43 groleſt, Maſt, Riſk, 


y ſpelled with the k; as, 
c — | 
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R. 
Q. What is obſervable of r? 
A. 1. Ris ſilent in Worceſter (Wuſter) Worfted. 
2. By Reaton of the double Accent it frequently 


ſounds double; as, Forage, Pariſh, periſh. 


| S. 
Q. How many ſounds has s ? 
A. Two; 

1. A ſoft hiſſing Sound; as in this, thus, Tennis; 
and this is its proper and natural Sound, and the 
conſtant Sqund of /. 

2. A hard and more obſcure Sound like z; as, 
rae, Praiſe, Phraſe. 

Q. Muhen is s ſounded hard; 

A. 1. S is founded hard at the End of all Mono- 

fullables; as, Has, his, ic, was, Dreigs, Bells, &c. 

except theſe five this, thus, ys, yes, and Gas; and ex- 

cept it be ſounded immediately after f, &. p,t,or th; 
as, Scoffs, laughs, Locks, Caps, Capes, Hats, hates, 

Baths. | | | 
2. $ is hard in Verbs of the third Perſon ſingular, 

and in Nouns plural, ending in s, except as above; 

as, he retains, it preſerves, Beavers, Forces, &c. 

. 5 is hard before m in the fame Syllable ; as, 

Priſm, Schiſm, Baptiſm, &. 

4..S is generally hard between two Vowels ; as, 
theſe, thoſe, Role, Reaſon, 34 pin Houſes, except 
Words derived from the Greet; as, Ecjtaly, Hypo- 
criſy; and Words of more Syllables than one end- 
ing in ofe and ſive; as, ſyquamoſe, verboſe, evaſive, 
porſuaſio?. S has allo its {oft hiſſing Sound in the 
Nouns “ cloſe, Greaſe, Houſe, Lonſe, Mouſe, Riſe, 


ſe, 


1 _ — <& 


pu bd We 


* Noun is a Term comprehending the Subſtantive and the 
Adjective, | . „„ 


m— 
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Uſe, diffuſe, Excuſe, and ſome others, to 8 


them from the Verbs to cloſe, to greaſe, to houſe, to 
louſe, to mouſe, to riſe, to uſe, to diffuſe, to excuſe. 
Q. How is ſt ſounded ? 
A. St 8 like in Mons ending in fle and 
en; as, Caſtle, neſlle, Thiſtle; faſten, gliſten, liſten. 
/ Q. In de 70 168 — Lune 4 15 8 . 
A. & is not founded in Corals Lifle, Viſcount, 
Iſland, Ute puiſne, (pu-ny) Demeſne, (De-mane) 
Aiſle, (Ile. 


7. 


2 How is ti ſounded before a Vowel 2 
Like ſh; as, Nation, Oblation. 

Q. Are there not ſome Exceptions? 

A. Yes; there are four. ETA 

1. Ti keeps its natural Sound at the Beginning 
of Words; as, Tiara: and when 5 or x goes 
immediately before it; as, beſtzal, chriſtian, Fuſtian *, 
Queſtion, Commixtion; and alſo in Satiety, Frontier. 

2. Ti keeps its natural Sound in all derivative 
Words, where y in the original is changed into i or 
ie; as, City, Cities; Duty, Duties; empty, empties, 
emptieſt, emptieth, emptied; mighty, mightier, mightieſt ;. 
Pity, pitiable. R | ; 

3. 71 keeps its natural Sound in Hebrew and Greet 
* ; as, Phaltiel, Shephatiah, Adramyttium, An- 
Hoch. | 
4. Ti ſounds like ſhe in Words ending in tous 
and tate; as, facti-ous, vexati-ous, negoti-ate, ſati- ute; 
and in negoti-able and ſome ſuch like. 

C 2 | Note 


* E —_— * 


See Sheridan's Proſodial Grammar on Words ending in 
lan. 
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Note here, that ce, ei, and fi before a Vowel, gene- 
rally follow the Rule of “i; as, cetace-ous, graci-0us, 
Suſſi-cion, Expan-ſon; and that here too 5 has its 
hard Sound between two Vowels; as, Ofrer, Occas 
ſion, Diviſion. 3 

Q. How i; th ſounded? 2 

A. Th coming together in one Syllable, muſt 
be conſidered as one Letter, and is generally ſound- 
ed as the Greet Theta; as, Thatch, Theſis, thin, 
Thong, Thumb; but it has a different, and what may 
perhaps be more juſtly called its Engliſh Sound, in 
than, that, the, them, then, thence, there, this, thither, 
tho', thou, thus, and their Derivatives, and generally 
before a Vowel in the middle of Words. 

Q. Ts the Sound of t ever loſt ? 

A. T is ſilent in Chriſtmas, Hautboy, Mortgage, 
often, ſoſten. 


J. 


Q. What have you to obſerve about v? 

A. 1. ) goes before any of the Vowels, but ne- 
ver before another Conſonant without e filent, ex- 
preſſed or underſtood, betwixt them ; as, vaſt, vend, 
Vice, voice, vulgar, Levy, Sovereign, have, love, lov'd, 
and never ends a Syllable. | 

2. It follows lor in the ſame Syllable; as, 
Selves, ſerves. | | 


- 


W. ö 
Q. When is w not ſounded ? | 


A. 1. W is not ſounded in Anſwer, Sword, whole, 
2. W is never ſounded before r in the fame Syl- 


lable; as, wrap, wretch, wring, wrong, awry, be- 


Wray, &c. | | 
Q. What 


r £ 
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« What have you to obſerve further of w? 
8 I before A we 73 Jr the Conſonant , 
is a Conſonant; as, Want, went, Winter, Wrath, 
write ; but after a, e, o, it is generally a Vowel, and 
ſubſtituted for u im making Part of a Diphthong ; 
as, Law, few, now, Fewel, Vowel. 

Q. How ig wh ſounded? | 

A. Mi is never met with but in Words purely 
Engliſh; and then the h is ſounded rather before 
the % than after it; as, Wheel,. (Hweel) whine. 


X. 

Q. What do you obſerve of x ? 

A. 1. X is a double Conſonant; never begins 
a Syllable, but in foreign proper Names; and has 
no Sound of its own. 

2. X at the Beginning of Words ſounds like 2; 
as, Xanthus, Xenophon.. 

by In Words beginning with ex, when the next 
Syllable is accented and begins with a Vowel, x is 
ſounded like gz; as, exert, exiſt (eg-zert, eg-ziſt.) 

4. A in other Situations generally ſounds like cs 
or U; as, Ex-cuſe, Xerxes, Wax. 


2. 


Q. What do you obſerve of the Letter 2? 

A. 1. Eis a double Conſonant compounded. of 
ds and ſounds like { hard; as, Zany, Zeal, Zink, . 
Lone, freeze, froze, * | 5 

2. J goes before or after any of the Vowels, but 
never immediately before or after any of the Con- 
ſonants in the lame Syllable. 


3 | CHAP. 


27'S Tho” this Part of the Gruner retains its old Title of Or- 
thography, or true Spelling, the Editor as attended mare to. 


% 


Orthoepy, or true Sounding, 
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CHAP. V. 


Of SPELLING, or the DIVISION off 
WORDS mo SYLLABLES, 


Q. \ THAT is Spelling? 
| A. Spells is 15 uſeful Art, which ſhews 

1. How to divide Words into convenient Parts, 
or Syllables, and 

2. How to make up the fame Words again; as 
in ſpelling the Word mercifully, we ſay m-e-r—mer— 
Cl—<Cim—Merci—f=u-l—ful—-merciful—l-y—le — merci- 
fully, So that the Word is firſt divided into its 
Parts, and then ſet together again. 

Q. Mlat is a Syllable ? 

A. A Syllable is a complete Sound uttered in one 
Preath, and may conſiſt of one or more pe de 
ed with one or more Conſonants; as, o-be-at-ent, 
Bond-age, Beau-ty; but without a Vowel no Syl- 
lable can be formed; becauſe bdm, rpm, or any 
other Conſonants cannot be pronounced. 

Q. How many Letters may be in a Syllable ? 

A. Eight; as, Strength, Straight. 

Q. How many Syllables may be in a Word? 

A. No Enzliſh Word has above ſeven or eight, 
few ſo many; as, Co-eſ-ſen-tt-a-li-ty, In-com-pre- 
hen-"-l1-li-ty. 

Q. Is the true Diviſion of Words into Syllables neceſ- 
fary in learning true Pronunctation? * 


A. Yes ; for Reading being nothing but a rapid 
or 


— EIS 


* Some pretend to deride all Rules for the Diviſion of Words 
into Syllables, and tell you that Words fhoud be divided as they 
are ſounded, witnout confidering that Learners do not know 


how Words are to be ſounded, and that they are taught how to 


hell and divide in Order to diſcover their Sound. 


2 2 2 4 d - = 's PS. - 1 
aA IE . \ he as I, 3 _— "I %s > as — — 
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or quick Spelling, whoever ſpells or divides Words 
improperly, muſt conſequently read and ſpeak ſo: 
as ſuppoſe a Boy in reading the Words Dan-cer, 
Mu-ſt-*cian, Shep-herd, {hou'd'fay Danc-er, Mu-jic-tan, 
She-pherd, it wou'd be eaſily perceived that he had 
ronounced thoſe Words improperly, becauſe he 
ad divided them wrong. | 
Q. How then mul we Ear to divide Engliſh Word 
rightly into Syllatles ? | 
A. By obſerving the five following Rules with 
their Exceptions, as follow. | 
General RULES for dividing WORDS inte 
SYLLABLES 


RULE J. 


F two Vowels come together not making a Diph- 
thong they muſt be divided; as, Li-ar, Li-on, 
Ru-in. 
Exc. But the Endings cial, tial, cian, fon, and 
tion muſt not be parted in Spelling, except / or x go 
before ti. 


E UL E I. 


A Conſonant between two Vowels muſt go to the 
latter; as, Ba-con, Ca-pon, de-cent: except x, which- 
is always joined with the former; as, Ox-en, Ex- 
ample, 


RULE III. 


Two Conſonants between two Vowels muſt be 

parted ; as, Bar-ley, Gar-den, Hem-lock, Hen-ry, 

Muſ-tard; except they be proper to begin en 
| an 
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2nd then they go to the latter Vowel ; as, 1 78 
be-trwixt, Fa-brie; and if the latter Conſonant be x, 
they muſt both go to the former Vowel; as, anx- 
-O. | ; 

The double Conſonants proper to begin a Sylla- 
ble in the Middle of a Word are eighteen ; viz. 
bl, br, cl, cr, dl, dr, , fr, gl, gr, k, pl, pr, fl, 
ſw, tl, tr, and tw. 

When ch, ph, ſh, th, and wh come together, ex- 
cept in the middle of ſome Compound Words, they 
are to be conſidered as one Letter, and diſpoſed of as 
the former Conſonant wou'd be without the h, 


RULE. N. 


When three or more Conſonants come between 
two Vowels, as many of the laſt of them, as are pro» 

r to begin a Syllable, muſt go to the latter Vowel, 
and the reſt to the former; as, An-ſwer, ap-ply, 
Junc-ture, Au-ſtria, mon-ſtrous, * 


RULE-V. 


All the original and primitive Words muſt kee 
their own Letters and Syllables diſtin& from their 
additional Parts, viz. the Prepoktions r and Ter- 
: minations 


ue only treble Conſonant that ſeems proper to begin a Syl- 
lable in the middle of a Word, except in Greek and Latin Com- 
p77 i is ſtr; and even this 1s frequently better divided as, 
iſ-treſs, illuſ-trious. ä J 
+ The mere Englijh Scholar muſt be cautioned to pay particu- 1 
lar Attention to the Prepoſuttons in compound Words, as jhewn 1 
#n the Chapter reſpecting Prepoſitions uſed in Compoſition; for WY 
the ſenple primitive Word, from which many Greek and Latin 
Compounds are derived, is frequently not adopted into the wy 
Fx Lott we SS: 1 — 83 
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minations muſt be ſpelled ſeparately by themſelves; 
as, en- able, -un-equal, Bond- age, zeal-ous, * de-ſcent, 
4 fel ea in- tant, con- ſcious. 
| xc. 1. Such original Words, as take only y af- 
ter them for their Termination, are divided by the 
common Rule, that is, have as many of the —_— 
mg Conſonants joined to y as can begin a Syllable ; 
as, craf-ty, wor-thy ; for 2 ends no Word in a Syl- 
lable by itſelf, except it followu, w, or x; as, glu-y, 
dew-y, Dox-y. | 
Exc. 2. Such as end in e, and loſe it before the 
Termination, are to be divided by the common. . 


* 


Rules; as, cringe, crin- ges, dance, dan-ced, forſake, 
forſa+ien, lodge, lod-ged, produce, produ- cet, write, 


wri-teſl, 


CHAP. IV. 


Of STOPS and MARKS. 


HE Stops are ufed to ſhew what Diſtance of 
Time muſt be obſerved in Reading: They 
are ſo abſolutely neceſſary to the underſtanding of 
what we read and write, that, without a ſtriét At- 
tention to them, all Writings would be confuled, 
and liable to many Miſconſtructions. 'Fhe 


glijh Language, and conſequently not known to them ; as, An- 
archy, Syn-agogue, ad-umbrate, de- ſpiſe, diſ-pute, Ob- 
lation, e re- ſtrin gent. 

* This Word has uſually be n pronounced zel-lus; but the Edi- 
tor has recommended the Pronumnuitionas marked here, according 
torts Derivation and Spelling. fince he heard a certain great 
Perſonage pronounce it fo, Au, 20. 1784. For as this L 
the juſt, ſo there is little Doubt, but it is, or will be ſhortly, the 
faſhionable and general Pronunciation. 
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The Stops, ad 28 en in © Rowling, 
are ſix; namely; a Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Pe- 


Tiod, 3 and Admiration. A Comma 
ſtops the Rea 


er's Voice while one may deliberately 
par mk the Number 1 ; the Semicolon, 1, 2; the 
Colon, 1, 2, 101 - the Period, Admiration or Ex- 
clamation, Interrogation, I, 2, 3, 4. 


The CHaracTers of STops are, Viz. 


1. A Comma, is placed at the Foot of a Word, 
and marked thus (,) 

2. A Semicolon, a point over a Comma (;) 

3. A Colon, two Points (:) 


J 4. A Period, a ſingle Point at the Foot of 3 2 


Word (.) 


5. A Note of Interrogation, or aſking a Queſ- 
tion (2) 


6. A Note of Exclamation, or Admiration (1 


The Marks, Sc. are theſe that follow, 


2 3 (0 11. Paragraph (1) 
+ Sober phe ( . 12. Crotchet [] 
Aſteriſm 53 | 13. Parentheſis () 
” Breve (90 14. Quotation (““ 
Caret (a) 15. The End of 2 
6. Circumflex EC"); Quotation (“ 
7. Diæreſis ( 4 1 16. Section 45) 
6 Hyphen 3 . Ellipſis =>, 
Index (CF) | 13, B Brace ( 


= Obeliſk 0 _ 
cops 
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* STors exemplified and explained, 


A Comma (,) may be uſed in ſeveral Situations ; 
1. After every diſtin& Word of Numbers; as, one, 
two, three, fix, ten, twenty, &c. | 
After every diſtin& Figure of Numbers; as, 
1, 2, 3, 6, 10, 20, 6 --- | 
—After every Quality belonging to the ſame 
Name, except the laſt; as, a diſcreet, ſenſible, gene- 
rous, honeſt Man. 

After bare Names of Perſons, &c. called upon, 
or ſpoken to; as, Remember not, O Lord, our Of 
fences; or Things diſtinctly mentioned; as, Aſh, 
Elm, Oak, &c. Sheep, Oxen, Horſes, &c. James, Ro- 
bert, Willium, Honour, Power, &c. 
After every the leaſt diſtin& Clauſe of a Sen- 
tence, which is Part of a more perfect one; as, Na- 
ture clothes the Beats with Hair, the Birds with Fea- 
thers, and the Fiſhes with. Scales. 

—An Interje&tion alone muſt be pointed from 
the other Part of the Sentence; as, aw] trouble 
us not with T rifles. | vio 
hefore the Conjun&ion and, when it connects 
the Parts of a Sentence; as, Life is precarious, and 
Death is certain; but not when it couples onl 
Words; as, the Critic and the Pedant are $00 often uni- 


ted. l | 2. A 


„ 2 = * 
r 
"yy 2 . . 9, ” 
= TR. "7 2 d a * * 


* Several Grammarians defer the treating of Stops and Marks - 
ill after Syntax, not confidering them abſolutely neceſſary to be 
= known till the Scholars be fit to apply them to their proper Pur- 
8 pofes in Writing : 'Whilft' others advance, that a more early 
= 4A nowledge of ſuch of them as are Interoals in Reading, Sc. id 
ound to be the moſt expeditious Method in forwarding a Lear- 
rer, by giving him the Senſe of what he reads (which withoud - 
uch Knowledge of them, might be confuſed and unintelligible; ) 
it ic therefore thought proper to give them a Place here, 
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2. A Semicolon (;) is made uſe of when Half of 
the Sentence is left behind, and todiſtinguith Con- 
trarieties; as, are you humble, teachable, and aduiſee 
able; or, ſtubborn, ſelf-willed, and hig h-minded ? 

When leveral Names, with their differ t Qua- 
lities, have equal Relation to the ſame Verb,; as, 
He was a Man of a regular Conduct; of a ſweet, ſa- 
cetious, forgiving Temper; of a charitable, himane 
Diſpojition, &c. 

3. A Colon (:) is made Uſe of to diſtinguiſh 
a perfect Sentence, which has a full Meaning of its 
own ; but yet leaves the Mind in Suſpence and Ex- 
pectation to know what follows; as, An envious Cri- 
tic cannot forbear nibbling at every Author that comes in 
his Way: Nor can even the moji admired Poet that ever 
wrote eſcape him. 

A Colon is generally uſed before a comparative 
Con junction in a Similitude ; for Example, As an 
ill Air may endanger a good Conſtitutiun: So may a 
Place of «ll Example endanger a good Man. | 

When the latter Clauſe is connected by a Re- MX 
lative referring to ſome Name in the former; as, 
It is no Diminulion to a Man to have been in the \ronsg : Wi 
Perfection is not his Attribute. | 

4. The Period or ſull Stop (.) is uſed at the 
Concluſion of a Sentence, and ſhews that the Senſe 
is completed and ended; as, Fear God. Honour 
the King. _— Ne 

5. A Note of Interrogation (?) is, put after a a 
Queſtion aſked ; as, What ſhall I do? When ſhall we - | 


4 
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come? vi Aba 
6. A Note of Exclamation or Admiration (!) is f 
uſed when Er admired and exclaimed 8 
ſel On the Peryerſeneſs of 


againſt ; as, Ok the 1, 
the Boy 1 55 
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Marks, Sc. explained. 


1. An Acccent (/ being placed over a Vowel, de- 
notes that the Tone or Streſs of the Voice in pro- 
1 is upon that Syllable; as in Baptiſm. 

2. Apoſtrophe (“) at the Head of Letters de- 
notes ſome * or Letters left out ſor the quicker 
Pronunciation; as, TI for Iwill; lov'd for loved; 
would'ſt, for wouldeſt ; ha nt, for ſhall not; ne er, for 
never. 

3. Aſteriſm (*) guides to ſome Remark in the 
Margin, or ſet at the Foot of the Page. Several of 
them ſet together ſignify that there is ſomething 
wanting, defe&ive, or immodeſt in the Paſſage of 
the Author ; thus **** 

4. Breve 8 ) is a Curve or crooked Mark over a 
Vowel, and denotes that the Syllable is ſounded 

quick or fhort; as, Hat, Bat. 

5 Caret (a) denotes a Letter, 153 * or word 
to be left 1 of a Sentence, by Miſtake in Wri- 
ting or Printing; and this Mark (4) is put under the 
1 Interlineation, in the exact Place where it is to come 
in; as, are es 
| Juſtice and 7 emperance A excellent Virtues, 

6. Circumflex () is ſhaped ſomething like the 
3x Caret ; when uſed, it is — over a Vowel i in 4 
4 Word, to denote. 4 long 44 as, Euphrates. 

7. Biæreſis 10 ) or Dialylis, is denoted by two full 
= polats at the Top of the latter of two Vowels, to 
= iſſolve the Di jphthohg and to divide it into two 
| FP. as, Capernaum. | 
Y yphen (+ (rde, ht Mark acroſs, which 
1 3 G 12 at the End of Cine! denotes, 'that' the 
Syllables oft Word the parted, and that the Re- 

mainder of it is at the Beginning of the next Line. 
ra Word is = parted at the End of a 


Line, 


— 


* 
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Line, the Syllables muſt be carefully ſeparated by 
the Rules for dividing. 

It is uſed alſo to join or compound two Words 
into one; as, Ale-houſe, Inn-ceeper, &c. 

In this Caſe, the latter muſt never begin with a 
Capital, except Names of Countries, Towns, or 
Oftices; as, Seuth-Britain, North- Britain, Weſt- 
Auckland, Attorney-General, &c. 

If placed over a Vowel, it denotes it long ; as, 
hate; and in Writing it is called a Daſh, and ſigni- 
fies the Omiſlion of m or n; as, Nothing ts more 
comendable tha fair 3 - 3 

9. Index (C) or the Fore-Finger pointing, ſig- 
nifies that Pallage againſt which * iced 60 = 
very remarkable. 

10. Obeliſk (T) is uſed as well as the Aſteriſm (“) 
to direct to ſome Note or Remark in the Margin, 
or at the Foot of the Page: and this is alſo done by 
parallel Lines, as (; ſometimes by a double Obeliſk, 
(t): and, at other Times, by Letters or Figures 


included within a Parentheſis, thus (a) or thus (1). 


11. Paragraph (J) is uſed chiefly in the Bible, 
and denotes the Beginning of a newSubject or Matter. 
12. Parentheſis 90 is uled when, after a Sentence 
is begun, another Sentence or Part of a Sentence is 
put in before the firſt be finiſhed, which terves to 
explain and enlarge the Senſe ; as, If you take Pleg- 
ſure in lying, Truth will. (in a Series of Tame) become 
a Pun to you. 1 


13. Crotchets or Brackets I] incloſe ſhort Sen- 


tences that have no Connection with the Subject 
treated of, but ſerve for References to Paſſages of 
the ſame Book, Author, or Dates; as, [See p. go, 


Vol. I. of this Book] [See——on this Subje&] ¶ This it 


very elegantly deſcribed by——] 
14. Quotation, (“) or double Comma turned, is 
| | put 


—— SG 
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put at the Beginning of fuch Words or Lines as are 
cited out of other Authors. 

15. End of the Quotation, (“) or Double Apo- 
ſtrophe, is put after the laſt Words or Lanes, to lhew / 
that the Paſſage cited is finiſhed. | 

16. Section, (g) or Diviſion, is uſed in ſubdividing 
a Chapter into leſs Heads or Parts. It is allo uſe 
to direct to ſome Note in the Margin, or at the 
Foot of the Page. 

17. * pe (—) or Omiſſion, is when a Part of a 
Word is left out; as, K G—ze for King George, 
or when a Word is omitted. : 

18. A Brace () is uſed to join ſeveral Words 
or Sentences together, particularly in Poetry; as, 

While thee, O Virtue, Bright celeſtial Gueſt, 

Whoe'er purſues, ſecures eternal Reſt, : 

And cannot be unhappy, tho' oppreſt, 

By bad Pointing, an Author's Meaning is not 
only ſubverted, but often made nonſenfical. Thus, 
it is ſaid in the 11th. Edition of Drelincourt's Conſo- 
lations againſt the Fear of Death, p. 310. This Part 


all not be taten from us; this bright Beam of ſuture 


Glory ſhall never be put out but in the Life to come.. we 


ſhall poſſeſs as much of the Kingdom as we are able, and 


frall be cloathed with all the Light and Splendour of the 
heavenly Glory. Any Perfon may fee the Error in 


this Sentence; which would have been prevented 
tting a Colon after the Words -put out, and 

omitting the Period after come.. 

A Bithop of Eſcello ordered an Inſcription to be 

put over his Gate, viz. Porta patens eſto, null: clau- 

daris honeſto, By the Painter's putting a Comma 

after null; inſtead of eſto, it reads, Gate be thou open to 


nobody, but be ſhut. to an honeſt Man; inſtead of, Gate 
be thou open, and. not ſhut to an honeſt Man. For 
which he loſt his Biſhopric. MET 
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CHAPTER I. 


Q. \ THAT i Proſody? | | 

A. Profody * 0 that part of Grammar, 
which ſhews how to mark and pronounce Syllables 
in Words, according to their true Accent and 
Quantity. | | 


Q. What do you mean by Accent? 


A. Accent originally fignified chanting to ſome. 


muſical Inſtrument ; but, in Grammar, it is uſed 
to ſignify due Pronunciation, by laying a certain 
Streſs of the Voice upon ſome particular Syllable 
in a Word, or Letter in a Syllable; as, Lad, lade; 
in the former the Accent is on the Conſonant d, 
in the latter on the Vowel a. * 
Q. How do you know what Letter in a Syllable is fo 
be accented ? 


A. When 


— 
* 3 
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* Proſody is a Word derived from the Greek, the Latin of 
which ts Accentus, from whence our Engliſh Word Accent. 
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A. When a Syllable contains a Diphthong, ora 
Vowel ſounded long according to the Rules in Or- 
thography, the Accent is on the Diphthong or 
Vovel; in the other Caſes, it is uſually on the 
Conſonant. | 14 ; 4 i 

Q. What do you mean by Quantity? 

A. I mean the Quantity of Time to be taken in 
pronouncing a Syllable, whether it be long or 
ihort. A long Syllable requires twice the Quanti-- 
ty that a ſhort one does, and is marked thus -;, a: 
{hort one is marked thus ©; as, Au-thor.. 

A long Syllable and a long Vowel are conſidered 
as Words of the ſame Meaning. 

Q. What Rule have you for finding or placing the 
Accent upon the proper Syllable in any Word; a fir 
in Words of two Syllables, | 

A. In Words of two Syllables purely Engliſh and 
uncompounded, the Accent is on the firſt Syllable, 
either by the Help of the Double Accent; or with-- - 
out it; e dé-cent, Masſon, Uncle, , 

In compound Words the Accent is uſually on 
the primitive Part; as, ſin-ful, g6d-ly, ab- ſoloe, un- done; 
ſome Words from the Latin, compounded with a 
Prepoſition, have the Accent on the firſt Syllable; 
as, in-jure, in-ſtant, per-jure.. 485 

When a Diffyllable Verb and Subſtantive are 
ropes with the fame Letters, the Subſtantive has 

quently the Accent on the former Syllable, and. 
the Verb ca the latter, as 


SUBSTANTIVES | VERRS 
A'or An A'ccent to accent 
Concert concert 
Deſert deſert 
Object | object 
Fre ſent preſent 


Rebel rebel 


Torment 
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| Torment torment 
3 Unit unite, * 
Q. How are Words of three Syllables accented ? 

. Moſt uſually on the firſt Syllable ; but Words 
of three Syllables, being moſtly Derivatives, either 
in our own or ſome other Language, are generall 
accented as the Words from which they are derived; 
as, Pn-ju-ry, En-large-ment, diſ-a-gree. 

92 How are Words of four or more Syllables accent- 
ed: | 


con-ve-ni-ent, 2 | 
But in Words whether of three or more Syllables 
ending in ic, five, cial, tial, cian, tian, fion, and tion 
the Accent is on the laſt Syllable but one ; as, an- 


gel ic, re-pul-ſive, ar-ti-fi"cial, cre-de'n-tial, Mu-fic"ian, i 


=g'yp-tian, Oc-cd-fion, Sal-va-tion. 

Words ending in eer, and ier ſounded like eer, 
have the Accent on the laſt Syllable ; as, YVo-lun- 
teer, Cava-lier. And here it may be noted, that 
when a Word has a Diphthong in it, or a French i 
ſounded like our ee, the Accent is uſually on that 
Syllable, which has the Diphthong or i in it; as, 
a-bound, a- vail, be-ſiege, Leger- de-main, Ma-ga-zine, 
Re-ci-ta-tive, | | 


Moſt Polyſyllables ending in ble, cy, ny, and ry, 


| have the Accent on the laſt Syllable but three; as, 
an"i-ca-ble, 1 whats Co'n-tu-mancy, mai i- 


mo- ny, milui-ta-ry. 


— 


But 


* —_— 
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See more of theſe in the Table of Words having different 
Sounds, tho ſpelled with the fame Letters. 
$& IWhen a Word has the double Accent, the Syllable, in which - 
the former of the ſuppoſed Conſonants is ſounded, is reckoned tie 
accented Syllable, 


* 


A. Moſt uſually on the laſt Syllable but two; as, i 
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But to the above Rules there are ſo many Excep- 
tions, that if it were poſſible to note them all, they 
wou'd be too numerous to be uſeful, or proper for 
ſuch a ſhort Treatiſe as this; the Reader therefore, 
who aims at Accuracy, after theſe general Out- 
lines, muſt be left to acquire the proper Pronun- 
ciation, and accenting of many Words from tlie 
Cuſtom of the beſt and moſt polite Speakers, and 
from Dictionaries of eſtabliſhed Credit: to thoſe he 
is referred and recommended. The firſt five of 
the following Tables are therefore very much 
abridged, being drawn up principally with a View 
of exemplifying the Rules of Spelling; and the 
laſt, for exemplifying the Rules of Orthography. 


4 —ͤ—:nk1———ũ—6— — 
; TABLE I. 
DissvLLABLES accented on the firſt Syllable, 
B-bot Cab-bage dark-ly fri-ar 
ab- ject ca-ges dol-phin Gal-lant 
a-gue can-dle dra-per glad-neſs 
am-buſh ca-pon dri-er lo-ry _ 
an- ſwer care-ful dwin-dle Faw lat 
aſ-per car-nal E-dict, handle 
Bad-neſs car- ry em- pire hap-py 
ban-ter Cce-dar end-leſs har-lot 
baſ-ket cham- ber ever ha- ted 
bon-dage chapel Fa- bric high-neſs 
bor-der cler-gy far-thing hun-: dred 
bos om cli-ent fa-ther Idol 
bri-er credit fic-kle im-pulſe 
bright-neſs cru-el flu-ent in- ſtant 
brimſtone Dag-ger for-ward i- ron 


Judge- 
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Judge-ment Na-tive proſ-per ſiſ-ter 
junc-ture ne-phew Qua-drant Ta-ble 
ing- dom noble quick-ly thank-ful 


Lad-der no- ching quiet ti-tle 
la-den nov ice Rac-ket tur-nip 
land-lord nui-ſance raſh-ly Un-cle 
lan-tern Of-fice ri- ot bro 4 
large-neſs off-ſpring rob-ber al-ley 
li-on ox- en ru- in vi-ol 
Man-ner Pale-neſs Sab-bath voi-ces 
maſ-ter  pa-rents ſcrip-ture War-rant 
mer-chant par-ley ſe-cret Year-ly 
mind-ful pave-ment ſhep-herd yon-der 
mor-ning pro-phet ſin-gle Leal-ous 
mo-"ther 7 
. ccccece #0 coe e OOCOO0000000 09D0000000 ot oo { oovecovoovoroorecorcecmroveontovearc092nFÞe 
TABLE II. 


DissYLLABLES accented on the latter Syllable. 


A diſ-ſolve Im-menſe re-ſiore 


ab-ſurd E-cliple im-plore Sin-cere 
af: flict en- grave La-ment ſub-ſcribe 
a-lone e- vent Ma-chine ſu-preme 
Bap-tize ex-alt Qb-ſerve fſur-prize 
blaſ-pheme ex-pence ob- ſtrut "Trani-torm 
Com-mit ex-treme op-preſs trani-grels 
con- clude Fo-ment Per- form Un-done 
con- firm for- bid re-fer  wu-nite 4 
De-baſe | fore-warn Re. fed un-wiſe ac 
de- ſpiſe Gen-teel re-fule u-ſurp — ac 
diſ-pute Him-lelf ic 


TABLE 


— 
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TABLE Hl. 
TRISYLLABLES accented on the firſt Syllable. 
B-di-cate I-dle-nefs Rarity 
af-fa-ble in-fa-my ravenous 
ap-pe-tite in-ſo-lence rectify 
Calten-dar in-tri-cate Sacrament 
char”ac-ter Kinſ-wo-man ſenſual 
com-pli-ment Leg"i-ble ſenfible 
De- cen- cy lon-gi-tude ſerious 
En-ter-prize - Man"age-ment ſpecify 
en-vi-ous _ mar-vel-ous udious 
evle-ry miſ-chie-vous ſuffocate 
ex-cel- lent Narrative ſympathize 
ex- e- cute negligence enderneſs 
Fam“i-ly Odious teſtament 4 
for-ti-fy ornament turbulent 
Gal-le-ry orthodox Vanity 
gar-den-er Palliate variance 
gen-tle-man paradiſe vindicate 
Ho-li-neſs previous Warranted 
hor-ri-ble proſperous wickedneſs 
TABLE IV. 
TRISYLLABLES accented on the middle Syllables. 
Bandon . corrupted external 
abatement Decanter Fantaſtic 
academy decrepꝰid Idea 
acceptance diſſemble informer 
acknowledge Enlargement interpret 
Cathedral exactor inteſtate 


Malignant 
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Malignant tobacco Diſagree 
mechanic Uncertain diſbelief 
Obeiſance _ unfruitful Immature 
offenſi ve un learned intercede 
Preſumptive ——— Mag zine 
rohib#it Do. on the laſt Syl-Overcharge 
Relinquiſh | lable. Recompoſe 
remember Acquieſce reinforce 
reſemble ambuſcade rep#artee 
Seducer apprehend Seventeen 
ſpectator Comprehend Aſupcrhne 
eſtator condeſcend Violin 
TABLE V. 
Wenge of Foux SyLLABLES. accented on ' he ' fr 
| Syllable. 

Miable rſonable Grammarian 

arbitrary Sanctuary IllitVerate 
Benefitin ſociable intelligence 
Comfortable ſtat uary Litigious 
conquerable Notorious 


cowardlineſs Do. on the ſecondObliv%ion 
Dil”igently 4 Syllable. Omni>Vcicnt 
Evlidently Abbreviate Reludtancy 


excellency advertiſement Sobriety 
Gentlewoman amphibious Uncertai aint) 
fo? "ernable Barbarian — 
oſpitable Captivity Do. on the third 
Inventory Decennial Syllable. 
Momentary deliwerance 8 14 
Nec#etlary Egregious agriculture. | 
Peaceablenefs Familiar Circulation 


condeſcenſion 


ee ee 1 =" is 
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condeſcenfion intercepted Do. on the laſt Syl- 


correſpondent Lamentation lable. 
Demonſtration Mauufacture Animadvert 
detrimental miidemeanor [Legerdemain 
diſcontented Obligation Milzoprehant 
diſpenſation ornamental miſrepreſent 
Everlaſting Re ſurrection miſunderſtand 
How'oever Superſcription Nevertheleſs 
Indepeadent Univerſal Superabound 
inoffenſive ſuperintend 

he 200000900008000 090080008 N £000000020000000000000005000000500000090fÞ 


TABLE VI. 


OrTHoGRAPHY EXEMPLIFIED; or Words conſiſting of 
ſuch Letters, as vary in their Uſes and Sounds, accord- 
ing to their different Poſitions, | 


Cceſlion analogy audacious 
agility anatomiſe Baggage 
agonies angelic bagnio 
almighty angle baſtion 
ambition architecture beatific 
amphitheatre artificial buſtle _ 
3ST Caprice 


— — — 


—— ———— 
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2 


Tue Scholar ſhou'd be put firſt to dividing the Words of this 
Table by the Rules of ſpelling ; and then to proving and account- 
for the Sound of every Letter by the Rules of Orthography, As 


for Inflance, in the Word Ae-ceſ-fion ; A ſounds ſhort, becauſe 


the Syllable ends with a Conſonant, page Fth ; e.founds hard, 
becauſe it ends a Syllable, p. 19; © ſounds ſoft before e, i, and 
y, p. 19; e ſounds ſhort, becauſe the Syllable ends with a Con- 


ſonant, p. 5; s keeps its natural Sound ; ſi found like ſh be- 


fore a Vowel, p. 28; o ſounds ſhort, becauſe the Syllable ends 


with a Conſonant ; n keeps its natural Sound, 
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Caprice eee procraſtinate 
cautious arangue 1 
chriſtian hexagon eceptacle 
conditional hypocriſy repugnancy 
Debtor Jocoiely rhetorician 
decalogue ingratiate rheumatiſm 
depreciate intrigue Sagacity 
diagonal Locution ſatyrical 
diſcretion logician ſcientific 
Eaſtern luſtre ſchiſmatic 
ecſtaſy Machine ſimplicity 
egregious magnificent ſophiſtry 
elephant mechanical ſtratagem 
emergency - mythology ſubjection 
energy Negligence Theatre 
epitome Obliged tobacconiſt 
exaggerate oblique erg 
- expatiate obnoxious acuity 
Facetious Pathetical variegation 
fragrancy 1 A e g Vivacity 
Gigantic be 1y Unamiable 
grimace polygamy unanimity 
groteſque 


* —˖— ens — . 


— — 


Par- tic hi- pate: P keeps its natural Sound: a 4; e ounds * 
end hard before r and another Conſonant, p. 6; r keeps its na- 
tural Sound ; i ſounds ſhort — of the double Accent, p. 53 
c ſounds ſoft before e, i, and y, p. 19: i ound like e, at the 
End of unaccented Syllable p keeps its natural Sound ; 

a ſounds long, becauſe the TX} ends 2 a Vowel; t keeps 
its natural Sound ; e final en only to lengthen the former 


Vowel, page 7. 


or 


* 
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CHAPTER I. 1 


* \ THAT :s Etymology ? 

S A. ee is that Part of Grammar, 
which treats of the ſeveral Kinds of Words, or Parts f 
of Speech, as they are uſually called, their Deri- | 
vations, Endings, Change, and Likeneſs to one : 
another, | 

Q. How many Parts of Speech have we in the Engliſh 

Language ? ; 

4 


A. Ten, viz. Article, Subſtantive, Adjective, 


a Pronoun, Verb, Participle, Adverb, Conjunction, 1 
; Prepoſition, Interjection. . 
e 1 
N N ooooooooooecoo ooo ooeooceooce occeooe. 0920 0000 020000200000300000009000000005 & k 
| 1 
| | 
Q. \ \ HAT is an Article? | x 
A. An Article is a Part of Speech ſet before 

| E Subſtantives, 
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Subſtantives, to ſhew how far their Signification 
extends; and partakes much of the Nature of an 
Adjective. 

Q. How many Articles have we? 

A. Two; the * Article a, which becomes 
an, when the next Word begins with a Vowel or h 
tient; and the Definzte Article the. a 

Q. Wilen do we ule the Indefinite Article a or an? 

A. When we ſpeak generally, 1. e. of one of a 
Kind, but not any one in particular; as, a Man, a 
Horſe, i. e. any common Man, any Horſe. “ 

Q. When do we uſe the Definite Article the? 

A, When we ſpeak of {ome particular Perſon or 
Thing, which has been, or is to be, particularly 
mentioned; as, The Horſe which you bought. 


CHAP. III. 
Of SUBSTANTIVES. 


Q. WHA T is a Sub ſtantive ? 

A. A Subſtantive t is a Word, which ex- 
preſſes the Name of whatever we ſpeak of, whether 
it be Perſon, Place, or Thing; as, George, London, 
Fujtic?, Boots, Men, &c. 


— 


Q. How 


* A or an ſometimes ſignify one ; as, all to a Man; all to 
an Ell. 

+ 1hus Part of Speech is by ſome call:d a Noun, by others a 
Name, by others a Noun Subſtantive, 7! is to be lamented, 
that ſuch a Variety of Terms for the ſame Ting has been, in 
this and other Caſes, introduced into the Eugliſi Grammar, 
The Term Subſtantive is adopted in Deference to Lowth's 
Grammar and Entick's Spelling Dictionary, now fo common 


in Schools, # 
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Q. How many Sorts of Subſtantives are there? 

A. Two: Common and Proper. 

Q. What is a Subſtantive Common? 

A. A Subſtantive Common is ſuch a Word, as ex- 
prelles a whole Kind, 1. e. a Term or Title, which 
15 common to many Individuals of that Kind ; as, 
a Man, a City, a King, a Kingdom. 

Q. What ts a Subſtantive Proper? g 

A. A Subſtantive Proper is the Name of ſome In- 
dividual of a Kind ; as, George, Thomas, London, 
Cheſter, England, France. 

Q. On how many Accounts do Subſtantives change 
their Endings ? 


A. Three ; viz, Number, Caſe, and Gender. 
Of NumBERs, 


Q. How many Numbers have toe? 
A. Two; Singular and Plural. 
Q. When ſhou'd we uſe the Singular Number ? 
A, When we ſpeak of one Perſon or 'Thing ; as, 
a Boy, a Book. 
Q. When ſhou'd we uſe the Plural Number? 
; A. When we ſpeak of more than one; as, Boye, 
00RSs 
Q. How is the Plural Number formed? 
A. The Plural Number is regularly and common- 
ly formed by adding s to the ſingular; as, Dog, 
ors, Hand, Hands, _. 
. What Exceptions are there to this general Rule? 
A. 1. When the ſingular Number ends in ch, ſh, 
. x, or 2, the Plural is formed by adding es to the 
Singular; as, Church, Churches, Fiſh, Fiſhes, Miſs, 
Mijjes, Box, Boxes, Buzz, Buzzes, Executrix, Execu- 
trixes. 
2. When the Singular ends in y with a Conſo- 
1 - nant 


— n — 


| 
| 
| 


n 42 
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nant before it, the Plural is formed by changing y 
into ies; as, Body, Bodies, Mercy, Mercies. 

3. When the Singular ends in f or fe, the Plural 
13 formed by changing the for fe into ves; as, Cal/, 
Caives; Loaf, Loaves; Life, Lives; Wife, Wives; ex- 
cept Dwarf, Grief, Hoof, Proof, Roof, Strife, Wharf, 
Handkerchief, Miſchief, Relief, and Words ending 
in F, which follow the general Rule, i. e. form 
their Plurals by the Addition of s; as, Dwarfs, 
Griefs, Muffs, Ruffs, &c. 

4. Words purely Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, 
Sc. generally form their Plurals, as in their origi- 
nal Languages; as, Cherub, Cherubim, ; Phanomenon, 
Phenomena ; Erratum, Errata; Radius, Radu ; Beau, 
Beaux ; Monſieur, Meſſieurs, &c. 

5. Some Words are the ſame in both Numbers ; 
as, Sheep, Steine, Deer, Grouſe. 

6. Some form their Plurals very irregularly ; as, 
Man, Men; Woman, Women; Child, Children; Bro— 
ther, Brethren * or Brothers; Ox, Oxen; Foot, Feet; 
Tooth, Teeth ; Die, Dice 4 or Dies; Gooſe, Geeſe ; 
Louſe, Lice: Mouſe, Mice; Penny, Pence, 

Q. Have all Subſtantives both a ſingular and plural 
Number 2 

A. No; ſome have no Singular and others no 
Plural, BE 

Q. What Subſtantives want the Singular Number? 

A. Alms, Alps, Annals, Arms, Aſhes, Bellows, 
Bowels, Breeches, Dregs, Entrails, Exequies, Goods, 
Ides, Lungs, News, Sciſſurs, Shears, Snuffers, Thanks, 


Tongs, Wages, &c. 
Q. What 


—— — — 


*. Brother makes Brothers, ſpeating of natura Relations, 
and Brethren when we ſpeak metaphorically ; as, Men and 
Brcthren, | 


+} Die makes Dice for-Gamefters, and Dies for Comers, 
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Q. What Words want the plural Number? 

A. The Names of Virtues and Vices; as, Fuſtice, 
Sloth ; the Names of Metals; as, Gold, Silver; and 
ſeveral other common Names, and all proper Names 
in general; tho' on ſome gan ye Occaſions we 
uſe proper Names in the plural Number; as, the 
twelve Ceſars, the Howards, the Ruſſels; there are 
ten Johns in the Room; there are two Newcaſtles, 
and three. Derwents in England. 


Of Cats. 
Q. How many Caſes are there in the Engliſh Lan- 


guage? 

1 3 Three; the Nominative, the Genitive, and 
the Accuſative; but in Subſtantives the Accuſative 
is always like the Nominative. 

Q. Heu is. the Genitive Caſe formed? 

A. By adding , with an Apoſtrophe before it, 
to the Nominative; as, Henry, Henry's, But if a 
Plural end in , or a Singular in 65 the Apoſtrophe 
only is added; as, Two Tear“ Salary; for Righteouſ- 
neſs" Safe. | 

Q. When i the Genittve Cale uſed ? 

A. When we wou'd denote the Property or Pof- 
ſeſſion of any Perſon or Thing; as, our Maſter's 
keys, or, the Keys of our Maſter; Pope's Works, or, 
_ Works of Pope; the King's Son, or, the Son of the 

ng. 

Q. Heu do you decline the regular Subſtantive Book 
thro' its Numbers and Cajes? * 


E 3 A. 


— 


It may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that the Nominative 
Caſe in this is the ſame as the Leading State in the former 
Editions of this Grammar ; the Genitive, the ſame that was 

| fometime, 
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A. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. Book Nom. Books. 

Gen. Book's Gen. Books. 

Acc. Book Acc. Books. 
Q. How do you decline the regular Subſtantrve Man? 
A. . SINGULAR». PLURAL. 

Nom. Man Nom. Men. 

Gen. Man's Gen. Men's. 

Acc. Man Acc. Men. 


Of GEN PDPRS. 


Q. How many Genders have we ? 

A. Three; 

1. The Maſculine, when we ſpeak of the male 
Kind or Sex; as, Lion. . 

2, The Feminine, when we ſpeak of a Female; 
as; Lionejs; and 

3. The Neuter, when we {peak ofa Thing, which 
has no Diſtinction of Sex; as, a Stone. 

Q. How is the Feminine Gender formed? 

A. 1. The moſt regular Method is by adding eſs 
to the Maſculine; ' as, Baron, Baroneſs; Deacon, 
Deaconeſs ; Lion, Lioneſs. 

2. Maſculines in tor, from the Latin, have their 
Feminines in trix ; as, Executor, Executrix. 

3. Some have a well-known Term for a Male or 

: Female 


—__ 


——_——_ 


 ſomelimes called the Genitive, and ſometimes the Poſſeſſive; 
and the Accuſative Caſe, the ſame as the Following State. 
If we conſidered only the Engliſh Language, and the Uſe of the 
Caſes therein, they might perhaps mol properly be termed the 
Subjective, the Poſſeſſive, andthe Objective Cafes, Adopting an 
Accuſative Caſe among the Subſtantives may perhaps be cenſured 
as ſuperfluous; but its Uſe, when we come to governing Words, 
is ſo diſlinct from the Nominative, that it ſeems worth whale to 
aſſume it here, as it muſt be uſed in the Pronouns, 
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Female joined to them; as, a He-Goat, a She-Goat; 
a Cock-Sparrow, a Hen-Sparrow; a Man-Servant, a 


Mai d-Seruant. 


4. Several form the Feminine in eſs with a ſmall 
Contraction of the Maſculine ;- as, 


Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Abbot Abbeſs Governor Governeſs 
Actor Actreſs Hunter Huntreſs 
Adulterer Adultereſs Maſter Miſtreſs 
AmbaſſadorAmbaſladreſs | Prince Princeſs 
Elector Electreſs Protector Protectreſs 
Emperor Empreſs Sorcerer Sorcereſs. 

5. But many are formed very e ; as, 

Male. Female. Male. emale. 
Batchelor Maid Horſe Mare 
Boar Sow Huſband Wife 
Boy _ Girl King Queen 
Bridegroom Bride Lad Lafs 
Brother Siſter Lord Lady 
Buck Doe Man Woman 
Bull Cow Marquis Marchioneſs 
Bullock Heifer Milter Spawner 
Cock Hen - Nephew Niece 
Do Bitch Rake gait 
Drake, or am we 
Mallard Duck Sir Madam 
Duke Ducheſs Sloven Slut 
Earl Counteſs Son Daughter 
Father Mother Uncle Aunt 
Friar | Nun Widower Widow 
Gander Goole Wizard Witch 
Hart, Stag Hind Whore- Whore, or 
Hero Heroine monger Strumpet. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of ADJECTIVES. 


Q. WHAT are Adjectives? 5 

A. Adjectives are Words, which expreſs 
the Qualities, Properties, Manners, or Affections 
of Subſtantives; as, a wiſe Man, a ſilly Boy, a black 
Dog, a white Table, a round Stone, a ſquare Bench, a 
faithſul Wife, | 
Q. On what Account do Adjectives change their End- 
mgs: 

A. On Account of Compariſon, 

Q. What is Compariſon 7 

A. Compariſon is the altering of the Signification 
of an Adjective into more or leſs, by Degrees; 
whereby we ſay one Perſon or Thing is fair, ano- 
ther /airer or more fair, and a third farreſt or moſt fair. 

Q. How many Degrees of Compariſon are there? 

A. Three; 

1. The Pytive; as, hard. 

2, The Comparative; as, harder, and 

3. The Superlative; as, hardeſt. 

Q. What is the Poſitive Degree? 

A. The Quality itſelf, expreſſed fimply, with- 
out referring or comparing it to any other; as, 
hard, great, wiſe. i | : 

Q. What is the Comparative Degree? 

A. The Comparative ſomewhat exceeds the Poſi- 
tive in Signification; as, harder, greater, wiſer, 

Q. How is the Comparative Degree ſormed? 

A. The Comparative Degree is formed of the Poſi- 
tive by adding er to it, if it end with a Conſonaunt, and 
r only, if it end with e; as, greater, wiſer ; and 
ſometimes by adding the Adverb more before the 
Politive; as, more jriendle/s, more general; and ſome- 

| times 


> ns. cane. Ah. - & 
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times the final Conſonant is doubled; as, ft, fitter. 

Q. What tis the Superlative Degree? 

A. The Superlative exceeds the Poſitive in the 
higheſt Degree of Signification ; as, hardeſt, greateſt, 
wiſeſt, | 

8 How ig the Superlative Degree formed? 

A. It is formed of the Comparative by changing 
r into ſt ; as, greater, greateſt; wiſer, wiſeſt ; fitter, 
fitteſt ; and fometimes v 


y adding the Ad, erb moſt 
before the Poſitive ; as, moſt friendleſs, moſt general. 
Q. What Adjectives form their Degrees of Compari- 
ſon moſt properly by adding more and moſt before the 

Poſitive + 

A. All Adjectives in general which conſiſt of 
ſeveral Syllables; as, neceſſary, more neceſſary, moſt 
neceſſary : and even moſt Adjectives of two Sylla- 
bles (except ſuch as end in y; as, happy, merry; in 
le after a Mute; as, able, ample ; and ſome acces 
ed on the laſt Syllable ; as, diſcreet, polite,) are 
moſt properly compared by adding more and moſt 
before the Politive.; as, Trigel more frugal, moſt 
frugal, | | 

Q. Do all Adjectives form the Degrees of Compariſon 
by theſe Methods? 

A. No; ſome form them very irregularly, as the 
followin | 


Pyſitive Comparative Superlative 
Bad, evil, or ill worſe worſt 
ou better beſt 
ar farther | fartheſt 
late later, * latter lateſt, laſt 
| little 


— 3 
» — 


* We fay latter in Reſpect to Time and Order; later in 
Reſpect to Time only, 
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_ Poſitive Comparative Superlative 
little leſs, leſſer * leaſt 

much, many more moſt 

near nearer neareſt, next 
old older, elder oldeſt, eldeſt 
above ſuperior ſupreme 
behind hinder hindermoſt, hindmoſt 
beneath nether nethermoſt 

fore former foremoſt, firſt 

out outer, utter ee utmoſt 
u upper uppermo 
middle * lomo 


as verieſt 

ut ſome of theſe, in the Poſitive Degree, are 

rather Ad verbs than Adjectives. 

Sometimes we uſe the Adverbs very, exceeding, 

ey, leſs, leaſt, in the Place of more and moſt, 
Q. I: it good Enzlih to ſay more fairer, or moſt 

faireſt ? 
A. No; we may ſay fairer or more fair; faireſt or 

moſt fair; but more fairer is the ſame as more more 

fair, and faireſt as moſt moſt ſuir, which every Smatterer 

in Grammar muſt know to be improper. 


CHAP. 


* Leſſer is, or ſeems to be, an Impropricty; hut Geometri- 
cians are ſo determined to make Uſe of the leſſer Side, that 
Grammarians might as well adopt the Expreſſion, and give them 
Leave to uſe it quietly, | 
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CHAP 
Of PRONOUNS 
HAT ts a Pronoun ? : 
by W A. A Pronoun is a Word uſed, inſtead of a 


Subſtantive, to avoid the too frequent Repetition 
thereof. 


Q. How many Pronouns are there? 


A. 1. There are fix Pronouns, which partake of 
the Nature of Subſtantives, viz. 


J, Thou, He, She, It, and Who; and the Com- 
pounds, myſelf, ourſelf, thyſelf, yourſelf, himſelf, her- 


ſelf, itſelf, oneſelf, and ownſelf. 
2. There are ſeven, which partake of the Nature 


of Adjectives; as, My, Thy, Our, Your, Their, 
This, That, which have uſually ſome Subſtantive 
to which they belong. 

3. Which and What are ſometimes uſed with Sub- 
ſtantives, and ſometimes without. 

4. To theſe we may add Any, Each, Either, Eve- 
ry, None, One, Other, Another, Own, and Some, 
ich are ſometimes reckoned Pronouns, and ſome- 
times Adjectives. | | 

Q. i at have you to remark of the Subſtantive Pro- 
NOUNS * 

A. That they have the ſame Numbers, Caſes and 
Genders, which have been mentioned under Sub- 
ſtantives; and have likewiſe three Perſons. 

Q. How do you diſtinguiſh the Perſons of Pronouns ? 


A. 1. The firſt Perſon ſpeaks of himſelf, either 


ſolely; as, I]; or jointly with others; as, We. 

2. Ihe ſecond is ufed ſor the Perſon or Perſons 
ſpoken to; as, Thou, You, Ye. | 
3. The third Peſon is uſed when we ſpeak of 
dome other Perſon or Thing; as, He, She, It, 


They. 
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They. All Subſtantives are therefore of the third 


Peron. 

The firſt and ſecond Perſons have no Diſtinction 
of Gender, but the third has three, viz. He, She, 
It, i. e. Maſculine, . Feminine and Neuter. 


Q. How do you decline the Pronouns ? 


4, SINGULAR» PLURAL. 

Nom. I We 

Gen, mine * our's 

Acc. me us. 

Nom. Thou Ye, you 

Gen. thine your's 

Acc. thee YOu, 
[ Masc. FEM. NEuT. 
| Nom. He, She, It They 
| Gen. his, hers, Its their's 
1 Acc. him, her, it them.” 
I Nom. & Acc. himſelf, herſelf, itſelf themſelves, 
3 SING. & Pu. SING, & Pru. 
ö Nom. Who Whoſoever 
q Gen. whole Wholeſoever 
; Acc. whom Whomſoever. 
; SING, Pl u. 
4 Nom. & Acc. Myſelf, oneſelf, ourſelf Ourſelves 
d ' Nom. & Acc. thyſelf, yourlelf yourſelves 
1 Nom. & Acc. this thele 
4 Nom. & Acc. that - thoſe 
( Nom. & Acc. One, Gen. one's ones 
5 Nom. & Acc. other, Gen. other's other, others 


Nom. & Acc. another, Gen. another's a 


_ . —— 


* Mine and thine were * uſed for my and thy, be- 
fore a Vowel ; as mine Ear, thine own Hand, 
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The other Pronouns are not declined, unleſs that 
whoſe is ſometimes uſed as the Genitive Cale of 
which, tho' this is generally eſteemed improper. 

Who, Which, and T hat are called Relatives, or Rola- 
tive Pronouns. | | | 

Who, Which, and What are called Interrogatives, 
when they are uſed in aſking Queſtions. 

What frequently ſtands for two Words, viz, that 
which ; as, Obſerve what is ſaid. Obſerve what I ſay. 


n 


Q.\ N THAT isa Verb? 
A. A Verb is that Part of Speech, which 


expreſſes the Acting, Being, or Condition of a Per- 


ſon, Place or Thing; as, the Man calls, the City 
lands, the Tree falls, I am. 

Q. How many Sorts of Verbs have tee? 

A. Two; Active and Neuter. 

Q. What is a Verb Active? 

A. A Verb Active expreſſes an Action, and im- 
plies an Object acted upon; as, I wrote the Letter; 


he bends the Bow. This is alſo called a Verb Tran- 


tive. | 

Q. What is a Verb Neuter ? 

A. A Verb Neuter expreſſes the Being, State, or 
Condition of a Perſon or Thing; as, I am, I ſleep, 
[ faint; or if it imply any Kind of Action, that 
Aion does not wa over to any other Object; as, 


I walk, they laugh, This is alſo called a Verb In- 


tranſitive. 
Q. How are Verbs declined, i. e. on how many Ac- 
Fg. F counts 


* 
— * s 
"_ 4 I £5 » — — -— * 4 
72222 — ů 


Or aſks a 


counts do they change their Endings ? 

A. On four; uz. Number; Perſon ; Mode or 
Mood; and Time or Tenſe. . | 

Q. How many Numbers have they? 

A. Two; Singular and Plural, correſponding 
with thole atready deſcribed under the Pronouns, 

Q. How many N have they? 

A. Three; which likewiſe correſpond with thoſe 
in the Pronouns. | 

Q. How many Moods, Modes, or Ways of uſnz 
a Verb are there? 

A. Four, viz. 

1. The Indicative, which declares the Action or 
Being ſimply and abſolutely ; as, I love, they turn: 
Oueſtion ſo; as, Loveſt thou? 

2, The Imperative commands, forbids, or in- 
treats : as, come thou, fear him, whiſper not, hear thou 
in Heaven. 

3. The Subjunctive expreſſes the Action with ſome 
Condition, 5 or Uncertainty ; as, if 1 
love, tho' thou fall, unleſs he be. 

4. The Infinitive expreſſes the Action or Being 
indefinitely, and has frequently the Prepoſition 7 
before it; as, to love, to tal:, to be.“ 

Q. How many Tenſes or Times are there? 
A. The Times or Tenſes are naturally three ; 
Viz. 

r. The Preſent Time, which expreſſes the Time 
that now is; as, I love, he fees, _ 2, The 


——_— 
3 — 


— — 2 


® Theſe Modes are the ſame as in the Grammar publiſhed by Bp. 
Lowth, who jays that ** whatever other metaphyſical Modes 


there may be in the Theory of Univerſal Grammar, 


de there are in Engliſh no other Grammatical Modes than 


s theſe.” In Deference to the ſame Authority, the Terms In- 


dicative Mode, Paſt Time, were adopted in Preference to 
Indicative Mood, Preter Tenſe. 
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2. The Paſt Time, which expreſſes the Time at- 
ready pats as, I loved, he ſaw, 

3. The Future Time, which expreſſes the Time 
to come: but, having no Variation of the principal 
Verb to expreſs this Time, we make Ule of the 
helping Verbs Shall or Mill and the Infinitive Mace, 
of the principal Verb; as, I ſhall love, he will ſee. 

Q. What are the Helping Verbs? 

A. The =" or Auxiliary Verbs are Am, Hare, 
Do, Shall, * it, May, Can, Muſt, Might , Could, 
Would 2, Should, and Let. 

Q. Why are they called Helping Verbs ? 

A. Becauſe they help the principal Verb to ex- 
preſs fome Mode, Time, or other Circumſtance, 
which, in ſome other Language, is expreſſed in one 
Word by a Variation of the principal Verb itſelf. 
But by the Help of one or more of theſe, joined to 
the principal Verb or its Participles, the Englith 
Language can expreſs a greater Variety of Modes 
and Times, and with greater Preciſion, than perhaps 
any other, | 

Q. How are the Verbs or Participles joined to theſe 
* Verbs? 

Am requires the Participle of the preſent 
Time after it, when we wou'd expreſs a Perſon or 
Thing acting upon any other Object; as, the Man 
is beating a Boy; the Mill is grinding Wheat ; and the 

F 2 Participle 


tt 


— 
— 


* Will in the firſt Perſon ſingular and plural promiſes or 
threatens : in the 2d. and gd. only . foretells ; Shall, on the 
contrary, in the 1ſt. Perſon ſimply foretells ; in the 2d. and 3d. 
Fromiſes, commands, or threatens, Yet in interroga{ive Sen- 
tences the Reverſe of Unis generally takes Place, | 

＋ The Expreſſion, I had rather go ought to be, I Wou'd 


rather go; and ſeems to have ariſen from, I'd rather go, im- 


pr operly analyzed . 
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Participle of the Paſt Time, when we wou'd expreſ; 
a Perſon or Thing acted upon; as, the Boy is beaten; 
the Wheat is ground. This laſt is in ſome Langua- 
ges expreſſed by one Word, and called a Verb Paſ. 
five. | 

Have requires the Participle of the Paſt Time af. 
ter it; an all the reſt of the Helping Verbs require 
the Infinitive Mode after them, 

Q. How is the Paſt Time formed? 

A. In regular Verbs it is the ſame as the Partici- 
ple of the Paſt Time, and is formed by adding d to 
the Preſent Time, if it end in e; as, love, loved; or 
ed, if it end with a Conſonant ; as, turn, turned, 
If the Preſent Time end with a ſingle Conſonant 
preceded by a fingle Vowel, and (if of more than 
one Syllable) having the Accent on the laſt Sylla- 
ble, the laſt Conſonant is doubled ; as, rub, rubbed; 
admit, admitted; confer, conferred, 

Q. How do you decline the regular Verbs love and 
turn, thro' all the Modes, Times, Numbers, and Perſon; 
formed by the principal Verb itſelf? | 

A, Is Love, 

Indicative MoDE, 
| Preſent Time. | 
SINGULAR» PLURAL, 
= 1, I love 1. We love, 
= 2. Thou loveſt 2, Ye love, 
<= 2. He loves, orloveth* | 3, They love, 


Paſt Time. 
1. We loved, 


2. Ye loved. 


3. They loved. 


1. I loved 
2. Thou lovedſt 
3. He loved 


Iu- 


* The Termination eth is nearly obſolete bing ſeldom uſed ex- 
cept in the ſolemn Style, and then principally when the following 
Word begins with $, 
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ImeERATIVE Mopx. 
2, Love thou | 2. Love ye. 
SUBJUNCTIVE Mop. 
Preſent Time, 
1. If I love | 1. If we love. 


2, If thou love 2, It ye love. 


e » It he love If they love, 
0 Paſt Tone, N 
1. If I loved 1. If we loved. 

i 2. If thou loved 2. If ye loved. 

0 3. If he loved 3. If they loved. 


INFPINTTIVE MoDE, 


f. To love. 

it PARTICIPLES. 

n Preſent Time, Loving. 

: Paſt Time, Loved. 

2. Turn. 

nd Indicative Mopx. 

Ns Preſent Time. 
1, I turn 1. We turn. 
2. Thou turneſt 2. Ve turn. 


3. He turns, or turneth | 3. They turn. 
| Paſt Time. 


1, I turned 1. We turned. 
2. Thou turnedſt 2. Ye turned, 
3. He turned 3. They turned. 


IuPERATIVE Mope. 
2. Turn thou 2. Turn ye. 
Sus JUN TIE Mop. 
Preſent Time. 
1. If I turn 1. If we turn. 
2. If thou turn | 2, If ye turn. 
3. If he turn 3. If they turn. 


FZ Fat 
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Paſt Time. 


1. If I turned 1, If we turned, 
2. If thou turned 2, It ye turned. 
3. It he turned 3. If they turned. 
IN FIN ITIVE Mop. 
Io turn. 
PaRTICIPLES. 

Preſent Time. Turning. 

Paſt Time. Turned. 

When we ſpeak to a fingle Perſon, except it be 
to one with * we make very free, we uſe You 
and the Verb plural; as, You love, you turned, inſtead 
of thou loveſt, thou turnedſt : and inſtead of thou art, 
thou waſt, we ſay you are, you Were, and not, you is, 
or you was. 

But in our Addreſſes to the Almighty, we ſay 
Thou and not You, 

Q. How do you decline the irregular Verb write thro 
the Modes, Times, &c. 

*  Inpicative Mope, 
Preſent Time. 
1. We write. 
2. Ye write. 
3. They write, 


1, I write 
2, Thou writeſt 
3. He wzites, or writeth 


Paſt Time. 
1, I wrote 1. We wrote. 
2. Thou wroteſt | 2, Ye wrote, 
3. He wrote 3. They wrote, 


IMPERATIVE -MoDE. 
2, Write thou 2. Write ye. 
SuBJuUncTive Mop. 
Preſent Time. 
1. If I write 1. If we write, 
2, If thou write | 2, It ye write. 
3. If he write 3. If they write, 


a * 


Paſt 
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Paſt Time, 


1. If I wrote I. If we wrote, 
2, If thou wrote 2, It ye wrote. 
3. It he wrote 3. If they wrote. 
IN FIN ITIVE Mope. 
To write. 
PARTICIPLEs. 
FPreſent Time. Writing. 
Pajt Time. Written. 
Q. How do you decline the Helping Verbs Am, 
Have, and Do. 
1 1. Am. 
Inpicative MoDE, 


Prefent T ime. 


1. I am 1. We are. 

2. Thou art 2. Fe are. 

3. He is 3. They are. 

Inſtead of which were formerly uſed 

1. I be 1, We be. 

2, Thou beeſt 2. Ye be. 

3. He be 3. They be. 

Paſt Time. 

1. I was | 1. We were. 

2. Thou waſt | 2. Ye were. 

3. He was 3. They were. 
IMPERATIVE Mopxk. 

2. Be thou 2. Be ye. 

3. Be He 3. Be they. 


SuB- 


— 


— — 
5 — — — — 


* The Nomi native Caſe may be ſet either before or aſter this 
Perſon 3 as, Grace be with you; Thanks be to God; or 
bleſſed be the Lord, hallowed be thy Name. And here it 
may be noted that in the next Petition, viz, thy Kingdom 
come; that come no Doubt is the Imperative Mode, 3d. Per- 
fon fingular ; but it is @ Manner of Expreffion ſo nearly 7 

le 


4, - — „ % ee. — 


— 
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SvusJuncTIVve Mopx. 
Preſent Time. 


. Kd 1. If we be. 
2. If thou be 2. If ye be. 
3. If he be | 3- If they be. 
Paſt Time. 
1, If I were 1. If we were, 


2, If thou wert 
3. If he were 


2. If ye were. 
3. If they were. 
INTINITIVE MoDE. 


To be. 
Y PaRTICIPLES. 
p Preſent Time, Being. 
l! | Pajt Time, Been, 
5 2. Have. 
* Indicative Mot k. 
| 0 Preſent Time, 
4 1. I have 1. We have, 
2. Thou haſt 2. Ve have. 
1 3. He has, or hath 3. They have. 
4 Paſt Time, 
4 1. I had 1. We had, 
$ 2. Thou hadſt 2, Ye had. 
= 3. He had 3. They had. 
v ImeERATIVE Mopxk. 
AN 2, Have thou 2. Have ye. 
5 | SUB- 
ll. 5 a — 
| lete, and which may ſo eaſily be analyzed by ſuppoſing let or 


may underſtood, that it did not feem worth whale to clog the 
Imperative Mode in general with a third Perſon, 

In ſome Places in the North, they give a firſt Perſon plural 
b in the Imperative Mode to go; as, go we; in ſome Places vul- 
bi. garly pronounced gowa. | "2 
| It has been uſual in other Verbs ; as, Proceed we next to 
the ſecond, Sc but it is now 05foletes WE 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MoDE. 
Preſent Time. 
1. If I have 1. If we have. 
2, If thou have 2, If ye have, 
2, It he have If they have. 


mes 

1, If I had 1, If we had, 
2, If thou had 2, If ye had, 
3. If he had _ 3 If they had, 
INyINITIVE Mopx. 

To have, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Preſent Time, Having, 


Pajt Time, Had, 


g. Do. 
InpicaTive Mopx. 
Preſent Time. 
1. I do 1. We do. 
2. Thou doſt, or doeſt 2. Ve do. 
3. He does, doth, or doeth | 3. They do. 
Paſt Time. 
1. I did 1. We did. 
2, Thou didſt 2. Ye did. 
3. He did 3. They did. 


Imperative and Subjun&ive Modes as uſual. 
IN IN ITIVE Mopxk. 
To do. 
PARTICIPLES. 
. Preſent Time. Doing. 
Paſt Time. Done, 

Q. How do you decline the other Helping Verbs, 

A. The other Helping Verbs have, in general, 
but one Tenſe or Time each, and are varied as 
follows: 

Sing, I ſhall, thou ſhalt, he ſhall ; | 
Plu, We hall, ye ſhall, they ſhall, Sing. 


—  —— TS —— 
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Sing. I will, thou wilt, he will; 
Nu. We will, ye will, they will. 
Sing. I may, thou mayſt, he may ; 
Nu. We may, ye may, they may. 
Sing. I can, thou canſt, he can; 


Nu. We can, ye can, they can. 


Sing, I muſt, thou muſt, he muſt ; 
Nu. We muſt, ye muſt, they muſt, 
Sing, I might, thou mighteſt, he might ; 
Nu. We might, ye might, they might. 
Sing. I could, thou coud'ſt, he could; 
Nu. We could, ye could, they could. 
Sing. I would, thou would'ſt, he would ; 
Nu. We would, ye would, they would. 
Sing. I ſhould, thou ſhould'ſt, he ſhould ; 
Nu. We ſhould, ye ſhould, they ſhould. 
They have likewiſe in general the Subjunctive 
Mode as uſual, and may has the Imperative Mode 
in all its Perſons as, 


1. May I 1. May we. 
2. May thou | 2. May ye. 
3. May he 3. May they. 


Let when a Helping * Verb, has only the Impe- 
rative Mode, in which, tho' itſelf be the ſecond 


Perſon, yet it helps the principal Verb to form the 


firſt and third Perſons in that Mode; as, Sing. Let 
me love, let him love; Nu. let us love, let them 

Ove. : 
Q. How do you decline the Engliſt Defective Verbs? 
1. Qught, 


— 
2 — — ** 


2 — . 14 — 


en the Verbs to will and to let are not helping, but prin. 
* Verbs, they are formed regularly ; as, 1 will, thou will 
eſt, he wills, or willeth, &c, I let, thou letteſt, he lets, ot 
letteth, &c, 


ve 
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1. Ought, * 
Preſent and Paſt Time, 
1. I ought. 1. We ought. 
2. Thou oughteſt 2. Ye ought. 
3. He ought 3. They ought. 


2, Dare. 
InpicatTive Mont. 
Preſent Time. 
1. I dare - 1. We dare. 
2, Thou dareſt | 2* Ye dare. 
3- He dares, ordareth 15 They dare. 
: Paſt Time. 
I. I durſt, or dared 1. We durſt, 
2. Thoudurſt, ordaredſt | 2. Ye or 
3. He durſt, or dared | 3. They) dared. 
IMPERATIVE. Dare. 
ININITIVE. To dare. 


Preſent Time. Joſt Time. 
0 


3. Weet, wit, or wot 6: 
„ Wiſt. 
5. Quoth Quoth. 


Theſe three laſt are nearly obſolete. 
5 . Irregularities have we in the Declenſion of 
erbs £ | 
A. The moſt common is rather a Contra&ion 
than an Irregularity, where ed for the quicker Pro- 
nunciation is changed into t; as, bleſt, fixt, ſmelt z 


inſtead of bleſſed, fixed, ſmelled. 
Yea, Kae, þ Q. What 


Mc. © —_—_———#. 


F 


tt 
— —— — 


*Ought partakes very much of the Nature of the . Verbs, 
and naght be ranked among them but that neither of the Partici- 
Ples will follow it, nor the Infinitive Mode of a principal Verb 
without the Prepoſition to intervening, Dare ts ſometimes uſed 
with and 1 without to as, I dared him to ſay, I 
gere be bound, : | 
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Q- What Verbs are moſt 12 thus contracted? 
Such as end in ch, c, p, and x uſually take 
t inſtead of ed; as, ſnatcht, packt, ſnapt, mixt; in- 
ſtead of ſnatched, packed, ſnapped, mixed, 

2, Such as end in J, m, n, and p after a Diph- 
thong uſually take t inſtead of ed, and either ſhort. 
en the Dipht hong, or change it for a ſingle Vowel; 
as, dealt, dreamt, felt, meant, ſlept, wept; from deal, 
dream, feel, mean, feeps weep. - 

3. Such as end in {{ and / change the laſt Con- 
ſonant into t; as, dreil, dwelt ; paſs, paſt. 

4. Such as end in ve change v into # before t; as, 
leave, left; bereave, bereſt. 

V Hat is the next moſt common Irregularity ? 

Several Verbs ending in d and t have the 
Paſt Time and its Participle, the ſame as the Preſent 
Time; as, read, read; coſt, caſt. 

Q. What other irregular Verbs have we? 

A. A great Number ; the principal Part of which, 
with their Participle of the Paſt Time, may be 
found in the following 

LisT of IRREGULAR VERBS, 
Preſent Time. Paſt Time. ' Participle, 


BIDE. Abode Abode 
am was been 

ariſe aroſe ariſen 
awake + awoke awaked 
© Baked + Baken 
bear, to bring forth bare 1 
bear, to carry bore borne 
beat beat beaten 


begin began begun 
: : * 


This Mark + fhews that the regular Form is litewiſe in Uſe, 


In getting this Part let the Learncr pronounce the Word, which 
the Mark repreſents, 


41 * 


1 — 


2 
4 
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G 


Preſent Time. Paſt Time, Purticiple. 

behold . beheld beholden 

bend + bent + bent 
bereave + bereft + bereft 

beſeech beſought - beſought 

bid bade bidden b 

bind bound bound, bounden 

bite bit bitten 

bleed bled bled 

blow blew blown 

break brake, broke broken 

breed bred bred 

brin brought brought 

buil F built + built 

burſt burſt burſt, burſten 

buy bought bought 

Catch Caught f Caught 

chide chid, chode chidden 

chuſe or chooſe choſe choſen 

cleave + clave, clove ꝓ cleft, cloven 

climb + clomb climbed 

cling clang, clung clung 

clothe + clad clad 

come came come 

creep : + crope t crept 

crow ' + crew crowed 

Dare -+ Durſt Dared 

die died ms 

di du u 

= did 5 Lode 

draw drew drawn 

dream + dreamt - dreamt 

drink drank drunk, drunken 

drive drove driven 

dwell _ + dwelt dwelt 

Lat Ate Eaten 


Fall 
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Preſent Time, 
Fall 
feed 
feel 
fight 
find 
flee 
flin 
fly , 
fold 
forſake 
freeze 
freight 
Geld 
et 
810 
gird 
give 
gnaw 
go 
rave 
3 
| gow | 
an 
9 
hear 
heat 
heave 
help 
hew 
hide 
hold 


Paſt Time. 


Fell 


fed 


felt 
fought 
found 
= 

un 
ws 
folded 
forſook 
froze 
freighted 
+ Gelt 

ot, gat 
7 gilt 
7 girt 
gave 
guawed 
went 


graved 


ground 


ory | 
: ung 
had 


heard 

heat, heated 
+ hove 

+ helpt 
hewed 

hid 


| held 


- 


P, art iciple. 
Fallen 
fed 


felt 
fought 
found 
fled 
flung 
flown 

+ folden 
forſaken 


frozen 


+ fraught 


+ Gelt 
ot, gotten. 
gilt 
+ girt 
given 
gnawn 
one 
graven 
ground 
rown 
Hung * 
had 
heard 
heat, heated 
+ hoven 
+ holpen 
hewn | 
hidden, hid 
holden, held 
| Keep 


„ ä 


3 


* The Thief was hanged, 
The Coat was hung up. 


Nie Room was hung with black, 
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Puſt Time 
EKept 
knew 


Pr eſent Time. 
Keep 5 
know 
Lade 
la 
lead 
leap 
leave 
lend 
lie 
lift 
light 
Lo 
loſe 
Make 
mean 
meet 
melt 
mow 


Pa 
Quit 
Rend 
ride 
rin 
riſe 
rive 
rot 
run 
Saw 


ö ala 


* — 1 


Laded 
laid 


+ lea 54 
left * | 


lent 


: lifted, lift 
lighted, light * 
loaded 


loſt 


Made 
meant 
met 
melted 


moved 


Paid 
Quitted, quit 
Rent 
rode, rid 
Tang, rung 
role - 
. rived 
rotted 


ran 
Sawed 


1 


75 


Purticiple. 


Kept 
known 
Laden 
laid 


led 
leapt 


left 


lent 


lain, lien 
lifted, lift 
lighted, light . 
+ loaden 


loſt 


Made 


- meant 


met | 
+ molten 


mon 


Paid | 

3 quit 
Rent 

. 

rung 

riſen 

riven 

rotten 

run 


Sawn 
faid 


ſeen 


ſought 

ſodden 

ſold 
ſend 


—— 


9 Probl lit, in the Paſt Tune and Participe 
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Preſent Time, Paſt Time. Furliciple. 
ſend ſent ent 
wake {hook * thaken 
ſhape ſhaped + ſhapen 
{have ſhaved ſhaven 
ſlicar T ſhore ſhorn _ 
ö {hew or ſhow ſhewed, ſhowed ſhewn, ſhown 
3 ſhine + ſhone h 
pi ſhoe ſhod ſhod 
3 ſhoot _ {hot ſhot 
bs ſhrink © ſhrank, ſhrunk ſhrunk 
1 {hrive ſhrove ſhriven 
"I fin ſang, ſuns fun 
3 nk _ ſank, ſun ſun 
5 ſit 7" ſſitten 
. ſlay ſlew np 
4 fleep flept ſlept 
1. ſlide li {lidden 
A ſlin {lang, ſſung flun | 
. fink Thank ſlun * 
I fmell | ſmelt ſmelt 2 
. ſmite ſmote ſmitten 2 
4 ſow re a * 
F ſpeak a 5 poke ſpoken 
1 Rood ped ed 
4 ow | 2 pelt 
2 hh ent ſpent 
5 wu 1 ſpilt , ur 
© . BY ſpan, ſpun -. 7 
3 pit ſpat ſpitten 
1 ſpring 05 73 rang, ſprung , ſprung 
bo and al ks flood ſtood : 
bh. ſteal rr - >>" Male 
3 fiick ſtuck ſtuck 
11 ſting ſtung . ſtuns 
A ſtink ſank, os ſtunk : 
b 2D ſtride 


— 
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Preſent Time. Paſt Time, 
ſtride ſtrode 
ſtrike ſtruck 
ſtring ſtrung 
ſtrive ſtrove 

ſt raw, ſtrow, ſtrewſtrawed 
ſwear Sware, ſwore 
ſweat + {wet 
ſweep. {wept 
well ſwelled 
ſwim ſwam, ſwum 
ſwing ſwung 
Take Took 
teach taught 

tear tare, tore 
tell told 

think thought 
thrive throve 
throw threw 
tread trode 
Waſh Waſhed 
wax waxed 
wear ware, wore 
weave wove 
weep: wept 

wet wetted, wet 
win won 

wind wound 
work + wrought 
wreathe wreathed 
wring wrung 
write wrote, writ 
writhe writhed 


G 3 


Purticiple. 
ſtridden 
ſtricken, ſtrucken 
ſtrung 
ſtriven 

+ ſtrown 
{worn 

+ ſwet 
ſwept 
{wollen 
ſwum 
ſwung 
Taken 
taught 
torn 

told 
thought 
thriven 
thrown 
trodden 

+ Waſhen 
+ waxen 
worn 
woven 
wept 
wetted, wet 
won 

+ wound 


+ wrought 


wreathen 
wrung 
written 
wriithen.. 
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"CHAP. PI. 
Of PARTICIPLES, 


Q. WHAT is a Participle ? 
A. A Participle is a Part of Speech derived 

of a Verb, and partakes of the Nature of both a 
Verb and an Adjective. 

Q. How many Participles have we ? 

A. Two; | RE A | 

1. The Participle of the Preſent Time, which 
always ends in ing, and | 

2, The Participle of the Paſt Time, which ends 
in either d, t, or n. 


Q. How is the Participle of the Preſent Time form- 


A. If the Verb end in e it is formed of it b 
changing e into ing; as, love, loving, If the Ver 
end with a Confonant, it is formed by fea. in 
to it; as, turn, turning. Verbs ending with a ſingle 
Conſonant preceded by a fingle Vowel, and having 
the Accent on the laſt Syllable if it be a Word o 
more Syllables than one, will have the laſt Conſo- 
nant doubled ; as, put, putting ; forget, forgetting ; 
permit, permitting. * 1 8885 

Q. How is the Participle of the Paſt Time formed? 

A. In regular Verbs it is always the ſame | or 
| the 


— — 


* Some Words having the Accent on the taft Syllable out one, 
are ſpell:d with the laſt Conſonant doubled ; as, worſhipping, 
counſelling ; but Dr. Lowth judges it an Impropriety. 

It 1s fo agreeable to the Genius of the Engliſh Language 
{0 have the paſt Time and the Participl: alike, that one of t 
mol prevalent Corruptions in modern Writings and Converſation 
is confounding the few, which we have diſtinct. From wi. 

| co 


i 
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the Paſt Time, as remarked before, page 64; if 
formed irregularly, it will moſt probably be found 
in the Table above. | 


CHAP. Vl. 
Of ADVERBS. 


QI HAT is mm Adverb? 

A. An Adverb is a Part of Speech, joined 
either to a Verb, to an Adjective, to a Participle, 
or to another Adverb to explain their Manner of 
acting, ſuffering, or being; or to point out ſome 
peculiar Circumſtance, Quality, or Manner ſigni- 
hed by them, | 

To a Verb thus ; The Boy writes corre&ly. 
To a Quality, or Adjective, thus; He is a very 
le Boy. | 1 2 
o a Participle thus; 4 Man truly fearing God. 
To another Adverb, thus: He lives very happily. 
„ How many Kinds of Adverbs have we in Eng- 
Ih? 
A. There are many Kinds of Adverbs, a few of 
which are as follow: e 
1. Of Time preſent ; as, now, to day. 
The Time Paſt; as, already, bejore, yeſterday, here- 
tofore, long ſince, = 
e 


1 et TIF | of 4 Bs 13 r * 1 r 
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who ought to know better, how frequently: do we hear He was 
choſe, for He was choſen ; He has roſe, for He has rilen, 
Sc. Dr. Lowth ſays, we ſhou'd be immediately flocked at, I 
have knew, I have ſaw, I have gave, Sc. but our Ears are 
grown- familiar with TI have wrote, 1 have drank, I have 
bore, Sc. whech are altogether as ungrammatical, 
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The Time to come; as, to-morrow, not yet, here. 
after, henceforth,. or henceforward, by and by. 

An indeterminate Time; as, often, oftentimes, ſel. 
dom, daily, yearly, always,. when, then, ever, never, 

2, Of Place; as, here, there, where, elſewhere, every 
where, no where, ſome where, above, below, wit lin, 
herein, without, whither, kither, thither, -upwards, 
downwards, whence, hence, thence. 

3- Of Number; as, once, twice, thrice, rarely, ſel- 
dom, frequently, often. | 

4. Of Order; as, laſtly, laſt of all, ſecondly, thirdly, 
fourthly, &c. | 
5. Of Quantity; as, how much, how great, enough, 
e rien, ſometo hat, ſomething, nothing. 

6. Of Affirming; as, verily, truly, "undoubtedly, 
unfeignedly, yea, yes. 

7 Of Denying; as, nay, no, not, in no wiſe. 

8. Of Doubting ;_ as, perhaps, peradventure, by 
chance. N : 

9. Of Comparing ;. as, how, as, ſo, how much, leſs, 
leaſt, more, very, rather, than, whether, either, neither, 
alſo, exceeding, almoſt, well nigh, little, leſs, leaſt of 
all, nothing leſs, as it were, alike, otherwiſe, differently, 
far otherwiſe, 

10. Quality; as, juſtly, proudly, &c. which are 
derived of Adjectives, and have the fame Sig nifica- 
tion as the Words they are derived from, and may 
be explained by a Subſtantive and Prepoſition; 
as, 8 Fuſtice, for juſtly; with Prudence, for pru- 

ently. | | 

Almoſt any AdjeQive may be turned into an 
Adverb by adding the Termination h) to them; as, 
meek, — let. Mee eaſy, eaſily. Such Ad- 
verbs admit of Compariſon by more and moſt. 

Some other Adverbs are alſo compared; as, of- 
ten, oftencr, ofteneſt ; ſoon, ſooner, ſooneft ; well, 1 

eft; 
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beſt ; badly, worſe, worſt; mo“, more, moſt. 


OJ EET 
of CONJUNCTIONS. | 


» What is a Conjunction? 2 
. AConjun&ion is a Part of Speech, which joins 
either Words or Sentences together, and ſhews the 
Manner of their Dependanice upon one another: as, 
I N and eat my Supper, but ſhall have nothing but 
Bread and Cheeſe and Beer. nn 
Of Con junctions there are ſeveral Softs ; as, 
1. Copulative; as, and, alſo, bott. 
2. Disjunctive; as, or, nor, either, neitler. 
3. Catual ; as, for, becauſe. © __. 
4. 8 ; as, ſo, that, but, if. its 
onceflive ; as, through, or thro', although, indeed. 
Rational; as, therefore, therefore, ſeeing, ſince, 
4 Adverlative; as, yet, nevertheleſs, notwithjtanting, 
Exceptive; as, but, unleſs, except, &c. 
| g- Suſpenſye ; as, whether or not, whether, Sc. 
Some of theſe may be reckoned Adverbs, and ſome 
of the Adverbs uſed as Conjun&ions, without any 
great Impropriety; as, whether is'a comparative Ad- 
verb and a ſuſpenſive Conjun&ion, Sc. of 
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Mo 6s now objolete, tho' Hill to be found in many Editions 
of the Bible: dt, mo and more honourable, Numb. XXII: 
5. and other Places, a | A 
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CHAP. 4. 
Of PREPOSITIONS. 


Q.UY HAT is a Prepoſition ? 

HA. A Prepoſition is a Part of Speech moſt 
commonly ſet ſeparate before Subſtantives, Pro- 
nouns, and Participles in ing, toſhew the Relation 
one Thing has to another. A Prepoſition is alſo 
frequently prefixed to other Words, ſo as to unite 
with, and become an inſeparable Part of them. 
Prepoſitions are likewiſe ſometimes ſubjoined to 
Verbs: but having then no other Word depending 
upon them they become Adverbs ; as, to make over, 
to ſet in, &c. | No | 
Q. What ein are ſet ſeparate before other 
Parts of Speech? | CIS INT > oor 

A. Above, about, after, 1 amid or amidſt, 
among or amongſt, around, at, before, behind, below, 
beneath, beſide or beſides, between or betwext, beyond, 
by, concerning, conſidering, down, for, from, in, into, 
nigh, of, off, on, over, out of, ſince, till or until, thro, 
throughout, to, towards, under, underneath, up, upon, 
with, within, without. 1 

A, as a ſeparate Prepoſition, is getting obſolete, 
tho' perhaps without Reaſon ; as, I go a fiſhing. 
He went a Hunting. 1 45S. af 

Q. What 


- 


— —-— — — 


* It is diſuſed by Writers probably for no better Reaſon than 
becauſe duc wat cannot hag whether it ſhou'd be @ Con- 
traction for at, or in, or on, or upon; one ſuppoſes I go a 
fiſhing an elliptical Expreſſion for I go on à fſhing Party! 
But why cannot a be a proper and uncontracted Prepofition in 
Engliſh as well as Latin? It is certainly an uſeful one, and 
helps to convey a Sentiment with great Brevity and Preciſion. 1 

+13 den m9 
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Q. What Prepoſitions are commonly joined and prefixed 
to other Words, ſo as to form one compound Word ? 

A. The Engliſh Prepoſitions are, a, be, for, fore, 
mis, over, out, un, up, with, 

The Prepoſitions borrowed from the Latin are 
ab or abs, ad, ante, circum, con for cum, contra, de, 
dis, di, e or ex, extra, in or im, inter, intro, ob, 
per, poſt, pre, pro, preter, re, retro, ſe, ſub, ſubter, 
ſuper, trans. 

Greek Prepoſitions are a or an, amphi, anti, hyper, 
hypo, meta, peri, ſyn, Their Uſes, &c. follow. 


The EnGLtsH PREPOSITIONS, uſed in Compoſition, 
.' explained. i, 
1. A ſometimes ſignifies the Manner; as, aback, 
afloat, afoot, aloud ; and ſometimes is nearly ſuper- 
_ 3 as, abide for bide, ariſe for riſe, awake for 
wake. NR" | 
2. Be is uſed for about; as, to beſprinkle, i. e. to 
ſprinkle about, It is alſo uſed for by or nigh ; as, be- 
fide, i. e. by or nigh the Side. For im; as, betimes, 
i. e. in Time, or early. For for; as, to beſpeak, 
i. e. to ſpeak for, &c. | N 2 
3. For ſignifies Negation or Privation i. e. it de- 
nies or deprives; as, to forbid, i. e. to bid it not to be 
done, kc . n 
4. Fore ſignifies as much as before; as, to foreſee, 
i. e. N it before it comes to Paſs. 
5. Mis denotes Defe& or Error; as, Miſdeed i. e. 
an ill Deed, or not done rightly ; miſemploy, to employ 
1 


6. Over 


it wrong; to miſtale, to miſuſe, xc. 


* — 1 - _— — — 


a fiſhing, and I live by fiſhing appear to the Editor to be 
milar Expreffrons. | | | 
But if it be a Contraftion, it ſeems to ſtand for about rather 
than any other, | 8 
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6. Over ſignifies Eminence or Superiority ; as, to 
overcome, to overſee, to over-rule ; It denotes alſo Ex. 
ceſs; as, over haſly,. over joyful, Kc. 

7. Out ſignifies Exceſs, Excellence, or Superiori- 
ty ; 28, to outrun, to outdo, &c. | 
3. Un ſignifies Negation or Contrariety, or the 
not being ſo and fo; alſo: Diſſolution, or the undo- 
ing a Thing already done; and, ſet before Qualities, 
ſignifies not; as, unpleaſant, i. e. not pleaſant; 
unworthy, unſeen, &c. But when un is put to Verbs, 
it deſtroys or undoes what has already been done: 
as, undo, unſay, unweave, Kc. 

9. Up denotes above, upwards, or upper, with Re- 
ſpect to ee. 3 that lie er 7. as 
apjide, i. e. the Side that lies uppermoſt or lig beſt. 
_ With ſignifies againſt ; = to 100 ſtand, . e. fo 
ſtand, againſt. Sometimes it denotes as much as from 
or back; as, to withhold, i. e. to hold from one; to 
withdraw, i. e. to draw back. | 


The Latin PREPOSITIONS, uſed in the Compoſition 
| ef Engliſh Words, explained. 

1. Ab or abs ſignifies from hut compounded with 
a Engliſh/Word, denotes ſome Exceſs or Increaſe; 
as, to:abhor, to abuſe ; al ſo Parting or Separation; as, 

to abſtain, to aboliſh, &c. SP. 

2. Ad ſignifies to or at; as, adjoin, i. e. ta jain near, 


or next to; adjacent, i. e. that\which lies nigh. 


3. Ante {igniftes before; as, . antecedent, the Ke. 
ns Word; < or date befare. 
4. Circum ſignifies about; as, Circumlocuiion, i. e. 


-@ round about Way of Speaking, 


5. Con (or com} from cum, fignifies with or toge- 
ther; as, Convocation, i. e. a calling or meeting toge- 
ther ; Copartner, 1. e. Partner with another ; Com- 
merce, is e. trading together, g 

1 6. Contra 
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6. Contra fignifies againſt ; as, to contradi# ; alſo 
from this comes the compound Prepoſition counter; 
as, to counterbalance, to counterfeit, &c. 

7. De ſignifies a Kind of Motion from; as, to de- 
tract, to decamp. Sometimes it enlarges the Senſe 
of the Word ; as, to demonſtrate, to deplore. 

8. Dis ſignifies Separation, Difference, or Diver- 
lity ; as, to diſagree, i. e. not to agree; to diſbelieve, i. e. 
not to believe; to diſſetct, i. e. to ſeparate or cut aſunder. 

9. Di enlarges the Senſe of the Word it is com- 
pounded with ; as, to direct, to divert, &c. 

10. E or ex ſignifies out, out of, or off; as, to e- 
vade, i. e. to put off ; to exclude, i. e. to ſhut out. 

11, Extra ſignifies beyond, over and above; as, 
extravagant, i. e. one who goes beyond Bounds, 

12, In or im generally denotes the Poſition, or 
Diſpoſition of an Action; whereby one Thing is, as 
it were, put into another; as, to inſold, to incloſe, to 
impart, to implant. It alſo denotes Privation or 
not; and gives a contrary Senſe to a primitive Word; 
as, indecent, i. e. not decent; Injuſlice, i. e. not Juſlices 

13. Inter ſignifies between: as, to intervene, i. e. 
to come between ; Interval, 1. e. the Space between Bu- 
fineſs. But in interdict, or Interd:&on, it ſignifies as 
much as for in forbid, &c. 

14. Intro is an Adverb from the Prepoſition intra, 
and ſignifies within; as, to introduce, i. e. to bring 
into, or within. ; | 

15. Ob ſignifies againſt ; as, Obſtacle, i. e. what 
ſtands in the Way; to oppoſe, i. e. to put againſt. 

16, Per ſignifies through ; allo a Degree of Ex- 
cellence or nk: as, perfect, i. e. thoroughly done; 
to pervade, i. e. to go over or through, 

17. Poſt ſignifies after; as, Poſtſcript, i. e. written 


after; a Poſthumous Work, i. e. publiſhed after the Au- 


thor's Death. 
H 18. Pre 
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18. Pre comes from Præ, and ſignifies before; 
as, to premeditate, i. e. to meditate of before. 

19. Pro ſignifies for, or forth; but it has alſo a 
great many other Senſes ; as, to profe/s, to protect, 
to pronounce, to prorogue, Kc. 

20. Preter {ſignifies againſt ; as, preternatural, i, e. 
contrary to the common Order of Nature. 

21. Re generally implies a repeated Action; as, 
to repeat, i. e, to [ay over aganm ; to relapſe, i. e. to ſall 
ill again. It alio denotes Oppolition, or againſt ; as, 
to repulſe; and ſometimes only enlarges the Senſe of 
the {imple Verb; as, fo repeat, to reprove, &c. 

22. Retroſignifies backward ; as, Retroſpeclion, i. e. 
a looting backward, &c. | 

23. Se ſignifies without (from ſme, or ſeorſum, by 
itlelf); as, ſecure, i. e. fine Cura, or ſeorſum a Cura, 
ſeparate, ſeclude, &cC. 2 

24. Sub ſignifies under; as, ſubſcribe, i. e. to write 


X. —— . p . Pt, 7” = 3 4 E. 
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of Engliſh Words, explained. 
1. A, or an ſignifies Privation, or not; as, Ano- 
nymous, i. e. Without a Name; Anarchy, i. e. without 
Government. On | 


i under, : 

a 25. Subter ſignifies under; as, Subterfuge, i. e. 
1 Fying under. : : 
} 20. Super ſignifies upon, over, or above; as, Su- 

perſcription, or written upon a Letter; ſuperfluous, i. e. 

; over and above. In ſome Words that come from the 
* French, it is changed into ſur; as, Surplus, i. e. a 
I Quantity over and above what it ought ; Surface, &c. 
. 27. 1rans ſigniſies over, beyond, or Change; as, 
A fo tranſport, i. e. to carry over ; to tranſgreſs, i. e. to 
1 go beyond; tranſplant, tranſpoſe, transform, transfigure, 
A 1. e. to change Place, EC. ' 
L The GREEK PREPOSITIONS, uſed in the Compoſition 


2, Amphi 
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2. Amphi ſignifies on both; as, amphibious, i. e. 
ſuch Creatures as live on both Land and Water, 

3. Anti ſignifies againſt; as, Antidote, i. e. a Re- 
nie againſt Poiſons, &c. Antichriſt, i. e. one that ts 
in Oppoſition to Chriſt. 

4. Hyper ſignifies over and above; as, Hyperbole 
is a Figure in Rhetoric, which repreſents Things over, 
and above, or much greater than the Truth. 

5. Hypo fignifies under; as, Hypocrite, i. e. one, 
who pretends to be very religious, but underneath, 
or r is very wicked. | 

Meta is the ſame as trans, i. e. beyond or Change; 
as, metamorphoſe, i. e. to change from one Shape or 
Form to another. | 

7. Peri ſignifies about; as, Periodical, i. e. any 
Thing that has a ſettled Time to turn about, or to per- 
form its Courſe or Revolution. 

8. Syn ſignifies with or together; as, Synazogue, 
i. e. an Aſſembly or Company gathered together. 


8 — 00000 C eco 
ONE -- 
Of INTERJECTIONS. 


QY HAT is an Interjection? 

A. An Interjection is a Part of Speech, 
which expreſſes ſome ſudden Emotion or Paſſion 
of the Mind; as, ah ! alas! | 

Of Interjections there are ſeveral Sorts, vi. 
1. Admiring ; as, heizh ! behold! O ſtrange ! 
2. Deſpiſing; as, piſh! fie! ſhah! tuſh! 
3. Mirth; as, ha! ha! he! 
4. Sorrow; as, oh! O ſad! alas! alack! 
5. Silence; as, hiſt ! huſh ! mum! 
H 2 6. Sur- 
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6. Surprize ; as, hay! hey! 
7. Calling to; as; ho! foo! hem! he! hip! 
8. Subſtantives are ſometimes uſed as Interjec- 


ctions; as, with a Miſchief ! O the Villany ! 
— —— ET 
CHAP. XI. 8 
Of the DERIVATION of WORDS. 


Q. IN the Derivation of Words are Subſtantives ever 


changed into Verbs? 

A. Yes; many Subſtantives and ſome AdjeRives 
become Verbs, and denote ſome Application of the 
thing ſignitied by the Noun; as from a Houſe 
comes to houſe ; from a Fiſk comes to fiſh; from a 
Rule comes to. rule; from frequent, to frequent, &c. 

Q. Do Subſtan'tves ever come ſrom Verbs? 

A. Yes; almoſt every Verb has ſome Subſtantive 
derived from it; and particularly, by adding x or er 
to it comes a Subſtantive ſignifying the Agent or 
Doer; as from love comes Lover, or one that loves; 
from hear comes Hearer, or one that hears, &c. 

Q. Do Subſlantives come from Partuctples? 

A. Almoſt any Participle in ing may be con- 
verted into a Subſtantive by placing the before it; 
as, the Coming of Cæſar deterred the Gauls. 7 he 
Teaching of others inſtruëteth the Teacher. ; 

Q. What do Adjectives ending in y, ful and fome 
denote ? . 

A. Adjectives ending in y, ful and ſome general- 
ly dFnote Plenty or Abundance ; as, Might, mig h- 
ty; Wealth, wealthy ; Joy, | joyful 3 Youth | youthjut ; 
Delight, delightſome ; Trouble, troubleſome. 1+ 

Q. What do Adjectives in en denote Fr 11 bj 

„ A. Adjec- 


_ 
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A. Adjectives ending in en denote the Matter 
out of which any Thing is made; as, an oaten Ta- 
ble, a beecken Cheſt. 

Q. What do Adjectives in leſs denote ? 

A. Adje&tives ending in leſs are generally deri- 
ved from Subſtantives, and ſignify the Want of 
that which the Subſtantive denotes ; as, worthle{c, 
i, e. wanting Worth: careleſs, heartleſs, witleſs, &c. 

Q. What do Adjectives ending in ly denote ? 

A. Adje&tives formed by adding ly to a Subſtan- 
tive denote Likeneſs to that Subſtantive ; as, hea- 
8 i. e. like Heaven, brotherly, fatherly, maſter- 
Vs RCs. 

Q. What do Adjectives in iſh denote ? 

A. When added to Subſtantives they ſignify 
Likeneſs; as, wolfſh, i. e. like a Wolf: but when 
added to Adjectives they ſignify a Diminution or 
Lellening of 
as, greentſh, i. e. a little or ſomewhat green. And 
ſometimes they {gnify. the items” from which 
the Perſon or Thing comes ; as, 


{ſometimes improperly into Scots. . 

Q. What is a Diminutive ? | 

A. A Diminutive is a Word, which is commonly 
formed by the Addition of ſome Letters to the pri- 
mitive Wo 
ſame Species. The moſt common dimiautive Ter- 
minations are et, ing, and /in; as, Circlet, Laglet, Lea 
let, Floret and Flomeret, ſrom Circle, Eagle, Leat, 


Flower; Ducilms, Goſling, Darling from Duck, 


Gooſe, Dear; and Cider in, Lanbtin, Mam in, 
from Cider, Lamb, Man. | 

We have likewiſe ſeveral other Diminutives de- 
rived from their Primitives; as, Hilloce from Hill, 
Fibril from Fibre, Cockerel from Cock, Coronet from 
Crown, c. H 3 Q. 5) 


the Quality of the primitive Word; 


ngliſh, S aniſh, 
Danih, Swediſh, Scat contracted into Scotch, and: 


rd, and ſignifies ſomething ſmaller of the 


go OF ETYMOLOGY: Or, 
Q. By what other Means are Words derived from 


their Primitives? 


A. By adding flip, dom, ric, wic, neſs, head, hood, 
Kc. as, 

I, Words ending in ip, denote. Office, Em- 
ployment, or Condition; as, Stewardſhip, Lordſhip, 
Fellowſhip. 

2. Words ending in dom, ſignify Office or Charge, 
with Power and Dominion ; ; as opedom, Kingdom, 
Dui.edom. 

3. Words ending in ric, and wic, denote Office 
and Dominion; as, Bailiwic, Bit opric. 

4. Names, which end in neſs, ſignify the Eſſence of 
the Thing, and are formed from Qualities ; as, from 
white, comes Winteneſs; from hard, Hardneſs, — 
Theſe are called Abſtract Names. 

5, Names, which end in head and hood, denote the 
State, Condition, or Quality of a Thing or Perſon; 

as, Godhead, Manhood, Iidowhood, Ne. 

6. There are alſo Names deriv ed from Qualities 
and Verbs, which are made by adding the Ending 
4%, with ſome fmall Change; as from ſong comes 
Lens the ſtrong, Strength; broad, Breaadth; wide, Midi ii; 
deep, Di hb; irue, Truth :—Alfo from the Verb to 
die comes Death. 


Q. Are any Engliſh IVords borrowed from the 
Latin? 

A. Yes, a great many; and indeed almoſt all that 
re not Word: of one Syllable, or do not come 
from Words of one Sy able are borrowed from the 
Latin ;. but the. ate Pai Kl theſe the French or 


e have borrowed from the Lain, and we from 
them. 
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CH AP. XIII. 


A RECAPITULATION of ETYMOLOGY, and 


particularly. how to diſtinguiſh and govern the Parts 
of Speech. 


I, 2 partake of the Nature of Adjectives: 
like them refer to ſome Subſtantive, and ma 


eaſily be known, being but two, viz. the Indefinite 
Article a or an, and the Definite Article the. 

2. SUBSTANTIVES are the Names of any Thin 
that we can ſee, hear, feel, underſtand, or ſpea 
of; as, a Man, a Book, Virtue, Vice, &c. and ma 
be known, by putting ſome of the laſt mentioned 
Verbs before them; as, I ſee a Man; I heard a Ser- 
mon; I underſtand a Book; I ſpeak of Virtue, &c. 

Subſtantives are of two Sorts, Common and Pro- 

er. | 
K A Common Subſtantive comprehends a whole 
Kind; as, a Man, a Woman, a City. 


A Proper Subſtantive expreſſes ſome particular 


Perſon, Place, or Thing; as, William, Mary, Lon- 
don, Rhubarb. 

Subſtantives have two Numbers; the Singular and 
the Plural : three Caſes, the Nominative, the Gent- 
tive, and the Accuſative; and three Genders, the 
Maſculine, the Feminine, and the Neuter. 

3. ADjecTIvEs are ſuch Words as expreſs the 
Nature or Quality of ſome Subſtantive, and there- 
lore cannot be ſet alone by themſelves without 
a Subſtantive, which they always agree with, 
or have Reference to; as, a ſtrons Man; a black 
Book; a rare Virtue. They ſometimes indeed ſeem 
to be ſet by themſelves, when they follow the Verb 
Subſtantive Am, but even then they agree with its 
Subject or Nominative Caſe; as, the Sun ig hot. 

Some- 


— 
—— 
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Sometimes, by having the Article the prefixed, the 
are converted into Subſtantives: as, The Good, The 
Bad, The Rich, The Poor, The Learned. An Adjec- 
tive may be known by ſetting the Word Thing af- 
ter it, with which it will make Senſe; as, a black 
Thing, a large Thing, a good Thing, a bad Thing, 
&c. EL 

4. PRonovuns are Words uſed to avoid a Repeti- 
tion of the ſame Subſtantive; as, inſtead of my own 
Name I fay J; inſtead of your Name I ſay You or 
T hou ; and inftead of his or her Name I fay He or 
She; and for Things without Life or of doubtful 
Sex, I ſay Ht, They may eaſily be known, having 
been already enumerated. 

'Fhe Subſtantive Pronouns are governed as Sub- 
ſtantives ; and the Adjective Pronouns as Adjec- 
tives. 

5. VERISs denote the Doing, Being, or Suffering 
of ſome Perſon, Place, or Thing; and may be 
known by putting ſome Pronoun before them to 
make them Senſe; as, I love, thou turn, he drin, 
we burn, I am; and (except Verbs of the Infmitive 
Mode, which are governed by {ome Helping Verb, 
or the Prepoſition to) have always ſome Subſtan- 
tive, or Pronoun, for their Subject, or Nomina- 
tive Caſe, | 

Verbs have two Numbers ; the Sinzular and the 
Plural; three Perlons, the Firſt, Second, and T herd ; 
four Modes, the Indicative, the Imperative, the Sub- 
Jun#tive, and the Infinitive; and two Tenſes or Times 
ny. expreſſed by the Verb itſelf, the Preſent and 
the Paſt. | 

6. PaRTICIPLESs are derived from Verbs and par- 
take partly of their Nature, and partly of the Na- 
ture of Adjectives; and are frequently changed in- 
to mere Adjectives ; as, a loving Huſband, a of aca 

ans 
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Man. Participles of the Preſent Time are govern- 
ed either by the Helping Verb Am; as, I am wri- 
teng ; if he be reading; or by ſome Prepoſition ; as, 
in teaching Children, by burning Houſes, Participles 
of the Paſt Time are governed by the Helping Verbs 
Am and Have, Patticiples of the Preſent Time, 
and of the Paſt Time after Have, if they be derived 
from Tranſitive Verbs, may have an Accuſative 
Caſe, or Object after them; as, I am teaching them ; 
I have taught her, 
Participles in ing, being ſpelled: with the ſame 
Letters, and: uſed nearly in the ſame Senſe, as the 
Subſtantives derived from them, are a copious. Source 
of Error to Perſons, who do not. cloſely: attend to 
the Government of Words. Thus, Poverty. turns 
our T houghts upon the ſupplying of our Wants, or, Po- 
uerty turns our Thoughts upon Jupphing our Wants are 
both proper Expreſſions ; ſupplying in the former 
Caſe being a Subſtantive, in the latter, a Participle. 


Yet many People wou'd ſay—upon, the ſupplying: our 


Wants—or, upon ſupplying of our Wants —Expreſſions 
equally improper ; for in the former Caſe, ſupplying 
being a Subſtantive, as appears by the Article the 
preceding it, there is nothing upon which Maut 
can be governed; and in the latter Caſe, being à 
Participle, Wants thou'd be governed by it without 
the Intervention of of, F 

And this, by the Bye, ſhews the Necellity of 
conſidering Participles as a ſeparate Part of Speech, 
and not confounding them with either Verbs or 
Adjectives, 7 | 

7. 8. 9. 10. ApverBs, CONJUNCTIONS, PREPO- 
SITIONS, and. INTERJECTIONS are frequently called. 
(by one common Name) Particles, are not go- 
verned, and may be known by their Delcriptions 
or Definitions above. | 

ETYMQ= 
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* 


ETYMOLOGY EXEMPLIFIED. 


When Modeſly ceaſes to be the chief Ornament of one 
Sex, and Integrity of the other, Society is then upon a 
wrong Baſis, and we ſhall be ever after without Rules to 
guide our Fudgements to that, which is really becoming 
and ornamental. | | 

When is an Adverb. 

Modeſty a Subſtantive Singular, and comes before 
the Verb ceaſes, as its Subject, or Nom. Caſe. 

Ceaſes a Verb neuter, indicative Mode, Preſent 
Time, 3d. Perſon ſing. and has for its Nom. Caſe 
Modeſty, 

To a Prepoſition. | 

Be a verb neuter, infinitive Mode, and govern- 
ed by the Prep. to. | 

The an Article Definite, and agrees with Orna- 
ment. * rg 
Chief an Adjective, and agrees * with Ornament. 

Ornament a Subſtantive ling. and follows the 
Verb be, 

Of a Prepoſition. | 

One an Adje&ive, and agrees with Sex. 

2 a Subſtantive ſing. and governed by the 
ep. of. 
nd a Con junction. | | 

Integrity a Subſt. and and couples it with Modeſty. 

Of a Prepoſition. 

The an Article, and agrees with Sex underſtood. 

Other an Adje&tive, and agrees with Sex under- 

od. : 
# Soctety 


— 


— 
„ _.—— 
— 


* To ſpeak of Adjectives, which ſeldom or never change their 
Endings, agreeing vit Subſtantives may appear ſuperfluous to 
Jome, and abjurd to others, For the Editor's Reaſons fee his 
Preface. 
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> 
Society a Subſtantive, and comes before the Verb 
is, KC. | 
Is a Verb neuter, Indic. Mode, Preſent Time, 
zd. Perſon ſing. and has for its Nom. Cale Society. 
Then an Adverb. 
Upon a Prepoſition. 
A an Article indefinite, and agrees with Baſis. 
Wrong an Adjective, and agrees with Baſis. 
\ Baſis a Subſt. and governed by the Prep. upon, 
And a Conjunttion. | 
We a Pronoun, iſt. Perſon plu. and comes be- 
fore the Verb ſhall, &c. | 
Shall a Helping Verb, 1ſt. plu. and has for its 
Nom. Cale we. | 

Be a Verb, inf. Mode, and gov. by the Help- 
ing Verb ſhall. | 

Ever an Adverb. 

After an Adverb. 

Without a Prep. 

Rules a Subſt, and gov. Prep. without. 

To a Prep. 

Guide a Verb active, inf. Mode and gov. Prep. to. 

Our a Pronoun and agrees with Judgment. 

Judgments a Subſt. plu. and follows the Verb guide 
as its Object. 

To a Prep. 

That a Pron. fing. and gov. Prep. o. n 

Which a Pron. comes before the Verb is, and has 

for its Antecedent that. 
Is a Verb neuter, Indic. Mode, Pref. Time, ad. 
ſing. and has for its Nom. Caſe which. 
eally an Adverb. 
Herne an Adj. and follows the Verb is. 
And a Conjunction. be: 
Ornamental an Adj, and and couples it with be- 


coming. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Q. WHAIL is Syntax? 


A. Syntax is that Part of Grammar, which 
teaches the proper Agreement, Connection, and 
Diſpoſition of Words in a Sentence or Sentences 
together, 

Q. What is a Sentence? 

A. A Sentence comprehends at leaſt a Verb and 
its Subject, or Nominative Caſe, expreſſed or un- 
derſtood, by which ſome Sentiment, or Thought 
of the Mind is I 

Q. How many Sorts of Sentences are tiere? 

- Two; ſimple and compound. 

Q. What is a {imple Sentence? | 
A. A {imple Sentence is where there is but one 
Verb and one Subject; as, Jeſus wept, A Lie is 
abominable. | Q. What 


F) 
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Q. What is a compound Sentence? 
A. A compound Sentence is, when two or more 
Sentences are joined together; as, God created Man, 
and Chriſt redeemed him; therefore let us love our God 
| and our Saviour. 
Q. How many Rules have we for the proper Agree- 
ment and Connection of Words in a Sentence? | 
A. The Fourteen GENERAL RuLss fol- 
lowing, with the additional Remarks, ſcem to be 
ail, that are necellary to be oblerved in our Lan- 
guage. 


GENERAL RULES fr ENGLISH 
CONCORD. 


RULE I. 


Verb muſt agree with its Nominative Caſe in 
Number and Perſon ; as, I turn, thou reade/t, 
David teaches, the Men hear. * 


RU LE. I. 


Two or more Nominative Caſes of the ſingular 
Number, having a Conjunction Copulative between 
them, require a Verb plural; as, Jon and Foſeph 
are good Boys. The King and Queen reign. Thou and © 
he have won the Prize. 


a Ge 9, * 


1 WRT 


——_— 
— 


* If you be at a Loſs to find the Nominative Caſe to the Verb, 
put Who or What before it by Way of aſting a Queſtion, and 
the Word, which anſwers to that Queſlion, is the Nominatave 
Cafe to the Verb; as, Who teaches? Ans. David. David 

| is therefore Nom. Cafe to the Verb teaches, What merits no 
| Praiſe? in Rule J. Ans. The Leſſon. Who ſhall arrive 
| at Honours? Ans, We, | * 


— 
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But if they have a Conjunction Disjunctive be- 
tween them, the Verb muſt ſill be of the ſingular 
Number; as, either Gold or Silver is wanted, Nej- 
ther he nor e has won the Prize. 


RUE. 


A Subſtantive ſingular, ſignifying a Number or 
lultitude, may have either a ſingular or plural 
Verb; as, the Mob is or are unruly. The Parliament 
is or are ting. The Aſſembly of the wicked have en- 
cloſed me. | 


& U_L:E:-IF, 


The Adjective muſt agree with its Subſtantive in 
Number; as, one Cow, twenty Horſes; this Man, 
Lives Men; that Book, thoſe Books; Life enough, 
theſe enough. * | 


r 


Pronouns muſt agree with their Antecedent in 
Gender, Number, and Perſon; as, this is the Boy, who 
reads fo well, he ig a hopeful Youth, This ig a charm- 
ing Girl, ſhe is very diligent. I value this Boot, which 
my Father gave me ; it contains good Morals. Theſe 
are the Boots, which my Uncle ſeut me; they are neatly 
printed, I, w am humble, am content with poo 

| lion 


— — — 4 — — —— 


— — 


* Pronounced, and ſometimes ſpelled, enow, when in the plu- 
ral Number. | | 

+ The Antecedent to a Pronoun ts the foregoing Subſtantive 
or Subſtantives to which it refers. 


A Part of a Sentence is ſometimes the Antecedent to a Pro- 
noun ; as, he is very ſober, which is a good Sign. 


| dition. Thou, who loveſt Play, ſhalt continue unlearned. 
b The Leſſon, which is hadly got, merits no Praiſe, We, 
| who love Learning, ſhall arrive at Honours. 
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| RULE VI. 

| Verbs Tranſitive and their Participles, will have 
| an Accuſative Cale after them; as, the Maſter prai- 
1 ſes me. The Miſtreſs loves thee. The Rogue hates us, 
My Father is turning them, I have loved him. 


| RULE VI. 


The Verb Subſtantive * requires the Nominative 
Caſe after it ; as, Thou art he, Theſe are they. 

But its Infinitive Mode has the Accuſative Cale 
after it; as, I thought it to be thee, He took it to be 
me. Mou d you be. him. | 


RULE PII. 


When a Relative is placed before a Verb, and is 
not the Nominative Caſe to it, it muſt be ſuch 
Caſe as the Verb, or ſome Prepolition, will have after 
it; as, the Man, whom I met, took it. They pleaſe 

him, whom they praiſe. Who art thou? Whom do ycu 
| feek? Who do Men ſay that I am. Whom did you 
give that to? + | 


I 2 RULE 


_ 3 


— One — 


Am is called a Verb Subſtantive, when it ſtands by itſelf as 
« principal, and not as à helping Verb. eee 

| + In the Engliſi, as well as ſome other Languages, it is 

| ſometimes difficult to . aſcertain the true Government of the Rela- 

tive, without turning the Relative into the Demonſtrative, that 

| ; $8, 
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Prepoſitions will have an Accuſative Caſe aſter 
. 5 — 
them; as, S/e abides with us. They came to me. 


RNA 


Con junctions, and the Adverb than, couple like 
Cales; as, He and I are going. You and Foſeph ſaw 
him. Divide this betwixt George and thee. She reviles 
you and them and me, He is te Inches taller than J. 

Conjunctions Copulative and Disjunctive uſually 
couple like Modes and Times, Numbers and Per- 
ſons T; as John fears and loves you. Love and honour 
your Parents. Tho' thou come and ſee him not. Thou 
farweſt and heardeſi them there. He was reudy to live 
or die with his Prince, 

RULE 


— 


—— —-— — — 2 


is, Who or Whom into He or Him, They or Them, Sc. 
when it will readily folloro the Verb or Prepaſition, which. it. be- 
lynss to, and in its proper Cafe ; as, who do Men ſay that 
I am ? wil! then be, Do Men ſay that I am he? hom 
did you give that to? ail hb, Did you give that to him p 
This VIII Rule is frequently tram ſg reſſed thro? Want of proper 
Attention to Government, | 
+ It is uſually and conveniently ſaid, that Con junctions cou- 
fie like Caſes, Modes, and Tenjes, but the Fatt ts, they couple 
only Clauſes of Sentences, all but one Word in a Clauſe being 
frequently underſtood, The Conjunction ſeems, and is ſaid, to 
couple that remaining Word with fome 2 one governed in 
the fame Manner that it wou'd be, if the Sentence were complete: 


tus, ſhe reviles you, and ſhe reviles them, and ſhe reviles 
me, John fears you, and John loves you, And till thas be 
confidered it ts ſomeli mes im poffidle to know what Cafe the Pro- 
noun muſt be; as, he loves thee better than I; i. e. ke lows 
tice better than I love thee, He loves thee better than me; 
i. e. beiter than lie loves ine. 
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Con junctions implying ſome Suppoſition, Con- 


dition, Conceſſion, or Exception generally require 
the Subjunctive Mode after them; * as, 7% Abra- 
ham ac'nowledge us not. T ho' he flay me. If it ſucceed 
well, Unleſs they be good. Were he to ſee it. Ne- 
ther it were J or they. 


RULE III. 


The Prepoſition to, and all the helping Verbs, 
except am and have, will have the Infinitive Mode 
of a Verb after them; þ as, I love to waltz. I did 
wal-, He ſhall walk, © 

Am requires the Participle in ing after it, when 
you wou'd expreſs a Thing or Perſon acting; as, 
I am ſhaving. The Fox is worrying. . 

Am when you wou'd expreſs a Thing or Perſon 
acted upon, and have, require the Participle of te 
paſt Time after them; as, I am ſhaved. The Fox is; 
worried, I have turned. 7 hou haſt known. 


R UL Hl. 


When two Subſtantives come together, the for- 
13 mer 


1 —_— 


— 


* This Accuracy in our Language has been much neglæcted of 
late, owing, it ts preſumed, to Grammarians omitting the Such- 
junctive Mode, upon Account of its Stmularity to the Iudicatiue, 
except in the Gf of the Verb Am, 

＋ In Greek, the Infinitive Mode is frequently governed by a 
Prepoſition, and the Plraje expreſſes what the Latin expr.ſſes 
75 erunds and Supines, which we want, as well as the (iK. 

e ſupply their Place, in ſome Caſes by the Inſin. Myae and 
Prep, to; in others, by a Prepoſetion and the Participle in ing. 
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mer 15 put in the Genitive Caſe, and depends on 
the Subſtantive following it; as, The Mayor's Coach 
is coming. The Lord's Name is praiſed. The Table's 
Feet are broten. 


RULE XI 


A Noun or a Pronoun, with a Participle in ing, 
being ſet abſolute *, {hall be the Nominative Caſe ; 
as, I being alone, he came to me. The Sermon being 
Fniſbed, we aroſe, He being taller, the Water did not 
reach his Mouth, Swearing does not proceed from any 
natural Propenſity, no Man being born of a ſwearing 


Diſpoſition, 
ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


TO RULES 1, 1, 111. 


1. QUCH Subſtantives, as want the ſingular Num- 

ber, are moſtly joined to x Verb ſingular; as, 
the News is barren, The Compaſſes is broken. The 
Mages of Sin ts Death, 

2. When two or more Subſtantives of different 
Numbers are in a Sentence, with a Disjunctive 
Conjun&tion between them, and equally relate to 
a common Verb, the Verb agrees beſt with the 
neareſt of them; as, the General or the Officers have 
ordered Supper, T he Captains or the General has given 
Orders to march. Either the Caſh or the Bills were paid. 
Neither the Bills, nor the Book, nor the Caſk was in the 
Deſt, | b | 
3- Sometimes a Verb of the Infinitive Mode, with 

SST its 


* 


—— — F4 * 2 — 
— 


* Abſolute, i. e. without Dependence or Government on 
any other Nord in the Sentence, 


. ² A 2 
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its Prepoſition to, ſerves inſtead of a Nominative 
Caſe to a Verb; as, To err ts human. To will is 
preſent with me. 


TO RULE iv. 11 4 

4. Sometimes an Adj<ctive agrees with ſome 
Subkantive, which is underſtood, becauſe well 
known ; as, Turn to the rigùt, i. e. right Hand. The 
Pious ſhall rejoice, i. e. the pioug Men. Pray to the 
moſt High, i. e. to the moſt High God. The Moſt 


Hig le, tho an ungrunwatical, lesms a very empha- 


tical and ſublime Kxpreſſion. | 

5. Names of Meatures, Number, and Weight are 
ſometimes let in the tingular Number with Adjec- 
tives denoting the piural ; as, Fifty Foot, fix Score, 
{en thouſand Fathom, a hundred Head of Cattle, ten 
Sail of Ships, five Erace of Birds, an hundred Pound 
Weight. : 

6. When this and that, theſe and thoſe refer to 
ſomething in a preceding Sentence, tis or theje re- 
fers to the latter Member or Term, that or thoſe to 
the former; as, 

Self-love, the Spring of Motion a&s the Soul, 

Reaſon's comparing Balance rules the whole ; 

Man, but for that, no Attion wou'd attend, 

And, but for this, were active to no End. 
Some place their Blits in Action, ſome in Eaſe, 
Thoſe call it Pleaſure, and Contentment theſe, 

TO RULE v. 

7. If the Antecedents be of different Perſons, 
in making the. plural Pronoun agree with them, 
the ſecond Perſon takes Place of the third, and the 
firſt of them both; as, He and you won it at the Ha- 
zard of your Lives. He and you and 1 jhared it between 
us. James and I had it to our Supper. 

38. Mio is to be uſed only when we ſpeak oſ Per- 
ſons, which only when we ſpeak of Things, and 


that 
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that when we ſpeak of either Perſons, or Things. 
But at the Time our Liturgy was compoſed, and 
Bible tranſlated, ii was uſed for either Perſons 
or Things; as, Our Father, witch art in Heaven. 
Seth, which was the S of Adam : but this has long 
been accounted oblolete, * | 

9. As we have hat Conjunction, andalſoa Pro- 
noun Demonſtrative, we ſhou'd ule it but ſeldom as: 
2 Relative, i. e. inſtead of either who, whom or 
which, Yet that is uſed with a peculiar Propriety 
after a ſuperlative Degree; as, Tale the talleſt Man: 
that comes. Pick the fineſt Flower that you can find. 

10. Unleſs whoſe be allowed to be the Genitive- 

Caſe of which, as ſome alledge and more deny, it 
ſhou'd never be uſed, but when it refers to Perlons ; 
and the Exprefiton, “ 7 us i a Violin whoſe Goodneſs 
I now” muſt be conſidered as an improper Exprel- 
fion and ought to be, This is a Violin of which 1 
know the Goodacls, Adaiſon wrote, 1s there any 
other Dodtriue, whoſe Followers are purtſhed? Dryden, 
The 2uoflion whoſe Soluttcn 1 require; and Milton, in 
the 2d. Line of his Paradiſe Loſt, ſpeaks of the Fruit, 
whoſe mortal Taſte; and Mathematicians, in general, 
ſpeak of a Pyrumid, a Cone, &c, d Baſe, whoſe 
Altitude, Sc. 


enen . 

11. Verbs Neuter may be followed by Subſtan- 

tives of the ſame Significaticn; as, I ran a Race. 
1 hou dreamedji a Dream. Peter died a painjul Death. 

TO RULE VIH. _ 

12. The Relative is often underſtood or omitted; 


— 


— GG 


—— — 


— 


* The Editor wijhes that the Perſon, who publiſhes the next 
Edition of Garretjon's Exerciſes, wou'd take the Trouble of cor- 
recting them in many Places where Which tis ſet for who or 
whom, 


ds, 


| 
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as, the Man J love; i. e. whom I love. The Vice J 

hate; i. e. which I hate. Ä 
TO RULE IX. H ps 

13. A Prepoſition is often underſtood after a 
Verb; as, he was baniſhed (from) England. Give (to 
me that. Sell (to) them your Horſe, I bought (for} 
my Siſter a Bible. He ſlept (thro') all the Night. She 
walted (thro' the Space of} a Mile. 

TO RULES x AND Ki. 

14. Some Conjunctions require to be followed b 
other Conjunctions peculiarly correſponding wi 
them, viz. 

Altho' or tho' requires yet or nevertheleſs. 


As ——————a, cxpreſling a Compariſon 

of Equality. 

4. — ſo, implying a Compariſun 
of Quality or Manner, 
and lometimes Equality. 

Either —————————r 

Nether. ooo m— õ,j 

Whether ————————r | 

So ooo ———— hat, expreſſing a Conſe- 
quence. 9 

oo a,, with a Verb expreſſing 

| a Compariſon of Quality. 

So — vith a Negative aa an 


Adjective expreſſing a Compariſon of Quantity; as, 
tho” he flay me, yet will I truſt in hint. As white 
as Snow. As the one dieth, ſo dieth the other. 
Either read or write. He does neither read nor write, 
IVhether I {hall go or ſend. It hurt me ſo, that I 
cried. To ſee thy Glory ſo, as I have ſeen it. 
Pompey was neither ſo eloquent, nor polite, as Cæ- 
ſar. | 

13. When two or more Clauſes of a Sentence re- 
fer equally to what follows, they muſt both be ex- 


_ prelled 
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preſſed ſo, as to connect properly with it; as, Never 
was Man ſo troubled or ſuffered half the Uneaſineſs I have 
done this Night, ſhou'd be, ſo troubled as I have been, 
or ſuffered half the Uneaſineſs I have done, this Night: 
or rather, Never did Man ſuffer half the Trouble or 
ange, that I have this Night; 

16. When ſeveral Adjectives agree with one 
Subſtantive, a Conjun&tion ſhou'd be placed betwixt 
the two laſt, and the Subſtantive ſet either before 
the firſt Ad jective, or after the laſt; as, a Wife, 
diſcreet, chaſte, and amiable ; or, a kind, diſcreet, chaſte, 
and amiable Wife, Sly | 

17. The Conjunctive Mode elegantly follows 
the Interjection O; as, O that thou wert my Brother. 

18. The Nominative Caſe following the Verb 
ſometimes ſupplies the Place of the Conjunction i 
or tho'; as, Had he done this, he had efcaped, i. 6. 
If he had done this. Charm he never ſo wiſely, i. e. tho? 
he charm. Note here, that never ſo wijely ought to 
be, ever ſo wiſely, i. e. how wiſely ſoever. | 

19. A Negative in Engliſh cannot be expreſſed 
by two Negatives; as, It was not good for nothing. 

It was not for no Reaſon; ſignify, It was good for ſome» 
thing, It was for lome Reaſon. 6 
| TO RULE XII. 

20. The Prepoſition to before the Infinitive 
Mode is frequently underſtood after the Verbs bid, 
dare, need, mate, hear, ſee, feel; as, I bade lam ſlay. 
She ſaw him do it. 1 7 ' 
ro RULE XII. 

21. A Genitive Caſe is ſometimes ſet by itſelf, 
the following Subſtantive on which it depends be- 
ing underſtood ; as, Go by St. Pauls, i. e. St. Paul's 
Changh, He lives near Queen's, i. e. Queen's Col- 

ege. | | r ae 
22. When ſeveral Words expreſs one Falle, 
| the 
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tue Expreſſion is conſidered as one compound Word, 
and the Sign of the Genitive Caſe is placed at the 
End of it; as, This confirms the Lord Mayor of London's 
Authority: here Lord Mayor of London's is one 
Gen. Caſe. Sometimes a Gen. Cale ſeems 
A 1 uſed after the Prepoſition of; as, thrs 
tis a Soldier of the King's; but this being analyzed is, 
This is one of the Soldiers of the King. Any Let- 
; = of Pope's, i. e. any Letter of the Writing of 

ope. | 

_ The Interjection O, expreſſed or underſtood, 
will have a Nominative Caſe after it; as, O thou 
Sun. Thou bejt of Men, let my Petitton prevail. Some 
others have an Acculative Caſe by Reaſon, as we 
nc ſay, of the Prepoſition to underſtood ; as, Wo 
is (to) me. Ah me. Oh me. © 

24. A Prepolition ſet before an Adjective without a 
Subſtantive is often uſed as an Adverb; as, in ge- 
neral, in particular, of late. And ſometimes a Sub- 
ſtantive or two and a Prepolition ſerve for an Ad- 
verb; as, on Purpoſe, Man by Man, Sc. | 
235. The following Phraſes, being authorized by 
= Cuſtom, and ſcarcely reducible to any Rule, may 
be called Angliciſms, and ſome of them Adverbs, 
vis, a few Days; many a Time, methinks ; every ten 
Tears. But one may venture to propheſy, that as 
= the Government: of the Engliſi Language is more 
attended to, ſuch Expreſſions, as are not reducible 
= to the Rules of ſome approved Grammar, will 
= grow obſolete, __ CHAP; 


Y * 

15 

1 

* 
»* 


_ 


Dr. Lowth fhews that Wo is me is pure Saxon, wa is 
me; where me is the Dative Caſe, O well is thee : bene e, 

tibi. Pſalms, Well is him. Ecclus. Wo worth the Day. 
Eꝛiet. XXX. 2. i. e. Vo be to the Day. Worth here being 
neither a Subſtantive nor Adjective betokening Value, but à Sax» 
en Verb from weorthan or worthan, to be, to brcome, 
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Of tle DISPOSITION of WORDSina ll 


SENTENCE. 


Q. VV HAT Rules have you for the proper placing f | 


Words in a Sentence: 

A. The general Order of the Englih Language | 
is as follows, viz. 

1. Adjectives are ſet before their Subſtantives ; ; 
as, wiſe Men, good Horſes, 

2. Ir are ſet Lefore them both ; as, a wiſe 
Man, the good Horſes. 

3- The Nominative Caſe ſtands beinen Verb; 
as, New wt preach, 

A Tranſitive Verb or Participle i is followed by 


its Object; as, He turns the Boot. They are beating 
the Boy. 


3. Adverbs go before the Adjectives, and follow 


the Verbs, to which they refer; as, She is a moſt a- 
miable Girl : ſhe riſes early, dreſſes neatly, works dili- 


80 and behaves modeſtly. You have not fended 


He does not hear. 


= Prepoſitions come before the Words, which Fo 


are ks 2 them; as, to me, for her. 
rceptions are there to theſe general 
Ruft: 


A. The Exceptions, ariſing from a great Variety 
of Cauſes and Circumſtances, are too nen to 
be collected. 

Q. Which are the Srincipel Objettion⸗ chen-to the 
firſt Rule? 

A. When ſome. Circumſtance depends on the 
| Adjective, it follows its Subſtantive ; as, ke was a 
— truſty to his Maſter, and ind to the Tenants ; 
and allo when _ 2. ves agree * 
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7 fame Subſtantive ; as, a Wife kind, diſcreet, chaſte, 
and amiable. Ad jectives of Meaſure generally ſtand 
after their Subſtantives ; as, this Room is nine Foot 
"thigh. The Pits are twenty Fathom deep. 


Q. What Exception is there to the 2d. Rule? 
A4. The Adjectives all, ſu A, and many, and 
others ſubjoined to the Adverbs ſo, as, how, and 


TL 


; 17 


too come before the Articles; as, all the Men ; ſuch 


q 


\ TY 
» 7 
= 
l * 
- 


i of 
2 
4 


Lady; many a Man; ſo great a Town; as good a 
Man; how beautiful a Proſpe& ! too great a Price. 


4 l 
16 v, : 
+4 4 


Q. What Exceptions have you to the third Rule? 
A4. When a Queſtion is aſked the Nominative 
Caſe is ſet after the Verb; as, Heareſt thou? Do 
Whey teach? It is likewiſe ſet after Verbs of the Im- 
I rative Mode, and when a Sentence begins with 
ttt, or an Adverb of Time or Place; as, hear thou, 
| E Y ye ; it was the Cuſtom ; then ſaid he to them ; here 


b 


"Ras a Man, there was a Boy. It may be ſet either 


pefore or after the Verb Neuter ; as, Under that tall 
Free ſtands the Houſe ; bleſſed is the Man. 1 
- = hen ſay is ſet before any Part of a Speech, it 
1 "Mands after its Nom. Cale ; if after any Part of it, 


he contrary ; as, He ſays, This ts my Will: or 
FT his, ſays he, is my Will. bY 


E: Q. What Exception is there to the 6th. Rule? 
1 3 A. In aſking a Queſtion the Prepoſition is fre- 


quently ſeparated from its Caſe and ſet after it; 
„id fometunes when a Queſtion is not aſked ; as, 
Whom do you dine with? for, With whom do you 
ine? What Place do you come from? for, From 
hat Place do you come? Thus ts the Boy whom you 
ant for, i. e. tor whom you ſent. And here the 
Relative is frequently underſtood ; as, This is the 
Y you ſent for. | 
Q. What Rule have you for the Choice and Poſition 
other Words or Clauſes in a Sentence? 20 
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A. That they be in general as different from 
one another both in Senſe and Sound, as à due 
Preſervation of the Subject, and Harmony of the 
whole, will admit; and placed in a Manner moſt 
| eat to the Ear, provided the Senſe be not ob- 
cured by it. But this is rather to be learned by 
oblerving the Practice of our beſt Writers, than 
by any Rules, which can be given. 


CH AP. III. 
Of TRANSPOSITION. 


. W HAT ig Tranſpoſition? 
x "1 A. Tranſpoſition is the placing of Words, 
in a Sentence, out of their natural Order, to render 
their Sounds more harmonious and. agreeable to 
the Ear. | FL 
Q. What Rules have we reſpecting Tranſpoſition of 
Words? a 34,4 6264 
A. Beſides the Exceptions to the general Rules 
of Poſition, which may be called Tranſpoſitions, 
it may be obſerved that, particularly in Poetry, 
the Object is frequently ſet before the Verb and 
the Subject after it; as, Him will I love; and many 
other Tran ſpolitions which can be reduced to n 
Rule. Rut of theſe it may be obſerved in general, 
. that they ſhou'd never be ſuch as obſcure the Senſe; 
that We thou'd follow the Cuſtom of our moſt ele- 
nt Writers; that the beſt and cleareſt Writers in 
roſe have the feweſt Tranſpoſitions ; that, when 
roperly uſed in Poetry, they give it a pleaſmg 
Variety, but ſhou'd'never be uſed even there, but 
when they give Elegance and Harmony to the 
Verſe; as, | e 


% 
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Of Man's firſt Diſobedience, and the Fruit 
Of that fortudden Tree, whoſe mortal T aſte 
1 Brought Death into the World, and all our Woe, 
With Loſs of Eden, till one greater Man 
Reſtore us, and reguin the bliſsful Seat, 
| Sing, heavenly Muſe, &C. 
The regular Order is this; 
O heavenly Muſe, ſing thou of Man's firſt Diſobedience, &c. 


. * ” 9 Fl © 2 . * * . „ F 
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** 
CHAP. IW. 
Of GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 


Q. 8 tc are the moſt general grammatical ; 


38 
A. Ell „Pleonaſm, Enallage, and Soleciſm. 


Q. What is ; Ellipfis ? 
| 22 sa Deficiency, and may be ei- 
2 of a Letter; as, quit, for acquit; ſaith, for ſay- 
eth; tho', for though ; 4 for e ; ſpoke, for 


{poten onof a Word ; as, I live at the Lion, for, I 
ve at the Sign of the Lon. When you came to St. 
rr e, turn to the left (Hand). This is the 
Bro (which bought. That Man has (an Income 
undre (Pounds in) a Year, A courteous (Man 
22 wiſe, — and (a) good Man will mate his Wife 
any Word i and (hi he) Cir tap happy. In ſhort, when 
= — * ood, that neee is fad to 
iptical. 


. at is Pleonaſm? 


Pleonaſm ſignifies a Luxuriancy, and af 
h 


either of a Letter ; as, aright for right ; what 
a5 tet; water awaken for l awake or of a Wor 
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I ſaw it with my Eyes, for I ſaw it ; will you go to the 
an Cheſter © for will you go to Cheſter ? 

When the Luxuriancy is unnegeflary Repetition, 
it is called Tautology. 

Q. What is Enallage ? | 

A. Enallage is the Changing of one Letter or 
Word for another; of a Letter; as, further for far- 
ther; imploy for employ; begun for began: ofa Word; 
as, One ſcore are too many, for is too many; the Fields 
are extreme green, for extremely green ; he lives ſuita- 
ble to his Eſtate, for ſuitably, Of this, and ſometimes 
of the other Figures, it may be ſaid, that they are 
rather a Salvo for the Credit of former Writers, 
and eſpecially of the Poets, than a proper Object of 
Imitation at preſent. | ; 

Q. What is a Soleciſm ? 

A. A Soleciſm is a prepoſterous or blundering 
Expreſhon ; as, ſkut the Door and come in, for come in 
and ſhut the Door. The 77 is full of People before 
any Body comes in. He dranꝭ it all up, and gave away 
the Reſt. I cut the Loaf into three Halves. My Maſter, 
fis Son, and I were alone in the Garden. I cannot drink 

none. | | | 
Q. What other grammatical Figures are there? 
A. The two following, as Conceits or Witticiſms 
may be claſſed with them; tho' they cannot pro- 
perly be called either Grammatical or Rhetorical 
Figures, viz. © | > 44 5 
- 1, A Stu Lx Concert is 2a Witticiſm formed 
upon a Repetition of a Word or Words derived 
from one another, or ſuch as have a Reſemblance 
in Sound; as, 'Tis true as Truth itſelf. To bite the 
Biter. He was hampered in Hampſhire. Tho' ſhe ts 
not fair, ſhe is rare. Bread is now Bread indeed, i. e. 
ſcarce, To which may be added Puns, Catches, 
Bulls, &c. As a Jockey being aſked the Age of a 

"x Horſe, 
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Horſe, clapped his Hand the Back of the 
Beaſt, and affirmed he was un ter | five; meaning his four 


Fingers and 7. humb. He remembered all that he did not 
orge t. 
1 2. A ComPtex Concert is a Witticifm or Spe- 
cies of Wit, the true Senſe of which is not eaſily 
diſcovered, ſuch as an Ænigma or Riddle, a Para- 
dox or Rebus ; as, a Perſon being aſked his Name, 
anſwered Twenty Shillin . meaning MARK (i. e. 
13 4d.) NoBLE (6s. which together make 

wenty Shullings, 1 if one wou fay of Yeſterday, 


I was To-morrow, but am not To-day ; 
Yet ſhall be one day hence; my Name diſplay. 


To theſe may be added the following, which are 
the particular or ſpecific Names for ſome of the 
above general Figures, 

1. ProsTHEs1s adds one or more Letters to the 

Beginning of a Word; as, yclad, for ctad. 

2. AeHERES15 takes one or more Letters from 
the Beginning; as, ſcap'd, for eſcap'd. 
3. Eeixrnzsis adds one or more Letters in the 

Middle of a Word; as, Blachamoor, for black Moor, 
4. SYNCOPE cuts one or more out of the Middle ; - 

as, nathleſs, for nevertheleſs. 

5. PARAGOGE adds one or more Letters to the 

End of a Word; as, learne, for learn. 

6. Ayocors takes ſomething from the End; 28, 

Will, for William. 

7. METaTHEs1s changes the Order of the Letters; 

25, Teruds, for Curds ; ent, for burnt, 


K 3 
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Exexcises or ExamPLEs of Bad ENGLISH, under 
all the Rules of SyNTax. 


Examples under Rule 1. 


A Verb muſt agree &c. 
"The Preſent Time. 

I loves. Thou hates. John reads. We hears. 
You ſtandeth. They weeps. * | 

I do + ſtudy, while thou does play. James doſt 
cough. We do jump. Ye does Fall. They does 
cry. = 

I amn coming. Thou is leaping, George is 
laughing. We is going. Ve is returning. The 
Horſes is drinking. 

The Paſt Time. 

I ſaw. Thou came. He turned. We ſhouted. 
Ye clappedſt. They groaned, | 

I did come. Thou did go. Hedid bend. We 
did ſtrive. Ye did burn. They did mow. 

Iwas beaten. Thou was praiſed. He waſt burn- 
ed, We was whipped. Ye was chided. The Ser- 
vants was commended. | 

Promiſcuous, 

Thou laughs. You ſhouts. A crooked Horn 
ſounds. Thou is writing and ſhall write. We was 
told. The Boys is prating. You was miſtaken, 
Thou blots thy Book and waſtes thy Ink and will 
be whipt. Plums is eaten. x DP 31 

Cæſar 


K 
1 _ n _— 
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It was thought that new Examples, tho no better, would, 
for certain Reaſous, be preferred to the old hackneyed ones. 

+ Some of theſe Examples are ſet right, left the Learner, ex- 
petting them always wrong, alter them by Gueſs, 


* * 
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-Czſar commanded the Forces. Thou turned 
back. You was ſorry. I ſeed it in the Lane. He 
telled you about it. She knowed that was falſe. 
Thee doſt not ſpeak Engliſh. | 

Does thou hear? Will they go? Is I known? 
Shall thou talk? Has you received? Had thou 
heard? Has you toiled? Had they gone? 

There was a Time. It was the Rule. Here was 
the Races. There was the Tents. Then was thou 
pleaſed. Hear ye. Love thou the Lord. There 
ſtands thou. He loſt the Book in which was enter- 
ed all his Debts. LU IOW 7 | 

Examples to Rule II. 
Two or more Nominative Caſes &c, | 

George and Daniel has been fighting. My Un- 
cle and Aunt was caught in a Shower. Thy Bro- 
ther and Siſter was running from School, John 
and I loves a Walk. | 

Thomas and I gets up ſoon. The Horſe 
and the Cow has been - in the Paſture; and 
either the Hound or the Spaniel have been barking 
at them. Either Love or Money overcome her 
Reſolution. Him and me was dining. 

Examples to Rule III. 

A Subſtantive ſingular fignifying a Number &c. 

The common People judges by Report. Whoſe 
is this Flock of Sheep? Where does they paſture? . 
Whoſe are that Herd of Swine ? Where is they go- 


ing to be fold? _ 
Examples to Rule IV. 
The Adjective muſt agree with its Subſtantive &c. 
This Boys are diligent. Theſe Girl writes well. 
That Horſes ſeems well fed. That Men loves Li- 
quor. Thoſe Horle is lofty. | 
He has been reading this three Hours, Sweep 
up that Aſhes, Let him mend that * | 
5 ac 


| 
| 
: 
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Reach me that Scifſars. By this Means he got off, 
Examples to Rule V, 

Pronouns muſt agree with their Antecedent &c. 

Your Mother walks ſtoutly, tho he be turned of 
fixty. Your Father is feeble for one of her Age. 
The Horſe won eaſily, {he is very fleet. The Cow 
lows pitifully, he has loſt his Calf, The Hounds 
ran very {wiſtly, it was ſoon out of Sight. 

The Girl was ſitting by herſelf, he cried ſadly. 


Thou, who has dirtied thy Book, ſhall be puniſh- 


ed. James, who were ablent, ſhall go withouther 
Supper. The Books, which was loſt, are found 
again. Thomas and thou, which loveſt your Books, 
{ualt have Praiſe. 
Examples to Rule VI. 

| Verbs Tranfitive &c. | 

He ſent I. The Mayor ordered ſhe. The King 
choſe he. My Father loves I. James killed they. 
He called ye. He admired Thomas and thou. 

Examples to Rule VII. 
The Verb Subſtantive &c. 

I am him. Thou art her. John is him. Theſe 
are them. This is her. Ve are they. This Man 
is him. | 

Examples to Rule VIII. 
When a Relative is placed &c. 

The Boy, who I met, ſpoke prettily. The Boy, 
who you will ſee next, will fay nothing. The 
Lady, who you lee, is my Aunt. Whom is he? 
Whom art thou? Whom do you ſay that 1 am? 
Who do you lend ? ; 

Examples to Rule IX. 

Prep. will have an Acc. Caſe &c, 

She gave 1t to I. Leave that to ſhe. He went 
from they. He took it from we. John is below I. 
He ftrove with ye, Let him go behind thou. He 

| ca me 
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came with I, Who will you give that to? To 
the. | | 
Examples to Rule X. 
Conjunctions and the Adverb than“ &c. 
George and I went out, when James and thee 
e Give it to John and they behind him. 
e took it from him and ſhe, "The Duke and him 
ſaw the Difference, Thomas and they are better 
Dancers than me. She is more genteeler than 
thee. | 44 
He ſtood and ſees it. Thou loveſt and fears him. 
They aroſe and comes to us. We went and ſits 
down by them. ; . 
Examples to Rule XI. . 
Con junctions implying ſome Suppoſition &c. 
Will you go, tho' he is from Home. Tho he Kills 
me, I will aſk. If he is rich, he ſhould be more 
bountiful. Suppoſe thou teareſt it. 6 
amples to Rule XII. 
The Infinitive Mode is governed &c. 
He ought go. We helped him ſtand. Ye for- 
ced him fall. Ye wiſhed him go. 
0 Examples to Rule XIII. 
When two Subſtantives come together &c. 
Borrow your Brother Book for I. This is John 
Gibſon Book. This is James Johnſon his Book. 
That is Mary Ford her Copy. This is Jane Dean 
her Slate. e Lord Name be praiſed. Death is 
all Men Fate. It concerns the King of England 


Honour. | 
Examples to Rule XIV. 
x A Noun or a Pronoun &c. 
Them being admitted, the Uproar began. 2 
e Vs 3 mg 


Than ſeems to be miſtaken for a Prepoſition b aan; 2 
confounded.with then by more, r 1 
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being raiſed, he ran away. Him deſending, Mount 
Sinai trembled. Her falling down, he rode oft. 


+- — — 
CHAP. VI, 
PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 
PRAXIS 1. 


HE Miniſters preaches, but Sinners hears not. 
8 Thou and him was commended for your 
are. 

Your Siſter is older than me; but I can write 
better than hers 
PFrugality and Induſtry is the two Hands of For+ 
tune, 

The Heavens declares the Glory of God, and the 
Firmament ſhew his Handy work. © | 
That Boy readeth well and writes better. 

The Lion is the moſt terribleſt of wild Beaſts, tho 
the Elephant be bigger and more ſtronger than her, 
e Gentleman drink heartily, tho' the eat 

in 

He do not mind his Doctor Onders. ttb 

A Mans Manners commonly ſhapes his Fortune. 

The Hope of wr Profits are a Temptation to 
many. 

O Lord, you is our Father ; thou has made Sum- 
mer and Winter. | 

Why ſtandeth thou fo Gar of, and hideth thy 
Face in the needful Time of Trouble i 7 | 

It he comes and finds us s unprepared, he will be 
very angry. 

It is more better that we ſhou'd do our Work 
firſt and then play. _ PRAXIS 


. 
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at's PRAXIS II. * 
ICERO was the moſt eloquenteſt of all Orators. 
Either Riding or Walking are more pleaſant. 
et than Confinement, in fuch fine Weather, as 
theſe are. 
Keep your Shop and your Shop will keep thee. 
The laboriouſeſt and diligenteſt Servants does 
not always make the moſt carefulleſt Maſters. 
I hate thy Manners, who do not reverence” Su- 
periors. | 
God abhorreth thy Hypocriſy, which hears Ser- 
mons, but doſt not regard them. 
He will find me ready, tho' he comes or ſends 
ever ſo ſoon. | 
My Father deſired me to return you the Thanks, 
which is due for your great Civility. | 
Thee and thy Brother ſhall dine with we. 
I have ſome Hopes of reaching Congleton to- 
morrow, if the Weather proves favourable. 
If he eſcapes, he may return; but it he is caught, 
he will be confined for Lite. 
- He is one of the moſt ſwifteſt Runners, and moſt 
boldeſt Swimmers; and by this Means he may 
elcape. | | 
Glory ſurvive good Men after Death, Death 
takes-not his Crown away. 
2 PRAXIS III. 
Peer which chuſe a private Life and Retire- 
ment, though they may exert every generous 
focial Virtue, as fr as their Influence w.d y makes 
not the moſt eminenteſt Figure in Hiſtory. Cee 
+ Them, that diſagree with their Neighbours, pro- 
cure to themſelves much Hatred; but Men of meek 
Spirits hearken to good Advice, and- had rather 
fuffer Wrong than contend with any one. 
To be careleſs of what others ſay of us, is a fatal 


Error. 
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Error. The Fear of Infamy arethe Shield of Virtue, 
who ſhould never be laid down. To be negligent 
of ous Character, makes us negligent of our - 
duct. It is not enough that we is virtuous, we 
ſhould be careful alſo to appear ſo, and publicly 
diſcourage Vice in others, as well as refrain from 
the Practice of it ourſel ves. N 
6 PRAXIS IV. e Mt: 
EN, who is forward to Vice, is expoſed to the 
Devil Temptations; which Enemy of Man- 
kind have long been accuſtomed to Miſchief, and 
rejoice to find a Mind inclined to Impiet. 

There are no charms in the Female Sex that can 
ſupply the Place of Virtue. Without Innocency, 
Beauty is unlovely, and Quality contemptible. 
Good Breeding degenerates into Wantonnefs, arid 
Wit into Impudence. 

I take it to be an Inſtance of a noble Mind, to 
bear great Qualities, without diſcovering in a Man 
Behaviour that he is conſcious of being ſuperior to 
the Reſt of the World. | 

Men of profligate Lives, and ſuch as find them- 
ſelves incapable of riſing to any Diſtin&ion among 
their Fellow- creatures, Is for pulling down all Ap- 
pearances of Merit, which ſeems to upbraid them; 
and Satyriſts deſcribes nothing but Deformity. 

By a generous ſympathy in Nature, we feel our- 
ſelves diſpoſed to mourn when any of our Fellow- 
creatures is afflicted; but injured Innocency is an 
Object that carries in it ſomething r 
moving; it ſoftens the moſt manlieſt Heart wi 
the tendereſt Senſations of Love and Compaſſion, 
till at length it confeſſes its Humanity, and: flow 


out into .L ears. ; | | e Of 
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| PRAXIS V. 
HERE is no Body ſo weak of Invention, 
which cannot aggravate or make ſome little 
Stories to vilify his Enemy; and there is few but 
has good Inclinations to hear them. 

A ſolid and ſubſtantial Greatneſs of Soul look 
down with a generous Neglect on the Cen ſures and 
Applauſes of the Multitude, and place a Man be- 
yond the little Noiſe and Strife of Tongues, 

Why do we fee the generous Man forgives his 
Enemies, the liberal Man do Acts of Juſtice to the 
Poor, the ſtout Man fight, and the wife Man ad- 
viſes? but to acquire the Reputation of ſuch or 
ſuch a meritortous Action. Next to being in Rea- 
lity virtuous, there is nothing fo much to be prai- 
ſed as the Reputation of being ſo. | 

Moſt Men is governed by Cuſtom or Authority, 
not one in ten thouſand think for himſelf; and 
thut Few which have Courage enough to reject the 
Force of either, dares not act up to their Freedom, 
for Fear of incurring the Cenſure of Singularity. 

The Uſe we make of Life alone render it good 
or bad. - If a Man lives up to the Rules of Virtue, 
his Life cannot be too long ; it, on the contrary, he 
follow irregular Courſes, + cannot be too ſhort. 

There is nothing ſo delightful, _ Plato, as the 
hearing or the ſpeaking of Truth; for which Rea- 
ſon there is no Converſation ſo agreeable as that of 
the Man of Integrity, which hear without any In- 
tention to deceive, and ſpeak without any Inten- 


tion to betray. 
10 PRA NTSC VE . 
bs Hnpcoroen is nothing that more betray a baſe and 
ungenerous Spirit, than the giving of ſecret 
Stabs to a Man's Reputation. 
The greateſt Souls has ſometimes ſuffered their- 
L ſelves 
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ſelves to be tranſported with the Delight they take 
in the Enjoyment of Riches. The Name of Wealth, 
ſays a Plilolopher, attract more Reverence than 
or” oweetne!s of Diſpoſition, or even Virtue _ 
itſelf. | 
Education is to the Mind what Cleanlineſs are to 
the Body; the Beauties vi the one, as well as the 
other, is banilbed, if not totally loſt, by Neglect. 
And as the moſt richeſt Diamond cannot ſhoot forth 
its Luſtre without the i{kilful Hand of the Poliſher; 
io will the latent Virtues of the nobleſt Mind be 
buried in Obſcurity, if not called forth by Precept 
and the Rules of good Breeding. | | 
'The Prerogative of good Men appear plainly in 
this, that Men bears more Honour to the 8 
of the Virtuous, than to the boaſted Palaces of the 


Wicked. | 
PRAXIS VIL 
8 ſtops at nothing that is violent or 
wicked; the Hiſtories of all Ages is full of 

the tragical 88 that has been committed by 
this diabolical Paſſion. | 

A paſhonate "Temper renders a Man unfit for Bu- 
ſineſs, deprives him of his Realon, rob him of all that 
are great and noble in his Nature; it makes bim untit 
for Converlation, deſtroys Friendihip, change Juſtice 
into Cruelty, and turn all Order into Conſuſion. 

Avarice and Ambition is the two Elements that 
enters into the Compoſitiom of all Crimes. Ambi- 
tion is boundleſs, and Avarice inſatiable. 

Some People is all Quality; you would think 
they were made up of nothing but Title and Gene- 
alogy; the Stamp of Dignity deface in them the 
very Character of Humanity, and tranſport them to 
ſuch a Degree of Haughtineſs that they reckon it 
beneath them to exercile either good Nature or good 
Manners. | Tbat 
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That Anger is not warrantable that have ſeen two 


Suns. 
PRAXIS VIII. 
1 all Things Miſtakes is excuſable; and an Er- 
ror that proceeds from any good Principle, leave 
no Room tor Reſentment. | | 

Covetous Men needs Money leaſt, yet moſt affects 
it ; and Prodigals which needs it moſt, leaſt regards 
it, 

Conſcience ard Covetouſneſs is never to be recon- 
ciled; like Fire and Water they always deſtroy each 
other, according to the Predominancy of either, 

Worldly Glory end with the World, and for what 
concerns us, the World ends with our Lives. What 
has we to be proud of? Is not all Things periſhable ? 
The Time of flouriſhing Pride is ſoon over, and our 
little Greatneſs is loſt in Eternity. 

There is ſeldom any Thing uttered in Malice, 
which turns not to the Hurt of the Speaker: III 
Reports does Harm to he that ſpeaks them, and to 
thoſe they are made of as well as to they that made 


them. 
PRAXIS IX. 
OW vain is ſuch which is deſirous of Life, yet 
would avoid old Age, as if it were a Reproach 
to look old! Tell a Woman of her Age, and per- 
haps you make her as deeply bluſh as if ye accuſed 
her of Incontinency. : | | 
' Endeavourto — * Peace among thy Neighbours; 
it is a worthy and reputable Action, and will brin: 
greater and juſter Commendations to thou, and 
more Benefit to thoſe with who you converſes, than 
Wit and Learning, or any of thoſe much admired 
Accomplithments. Account it no Diſgrace to be 
cenſured by thoſe Men whoſe Favours would be no 
Credit to thou; 9 only knows what thou art; 


2 | others 
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others, only gueſs at thee; rely not, therefore, 
on their Opinion, but ſtick to thine own Con- 
{cience, 

As a Bee in a Bottle labours for his Enlargement 
to little Purpoſe ; ſo the Mind of Man, intent on 
Things vain or contrary to its Nature, is full of 
Diſquietude, and never gains his End. A Diſpoſi- 
tion calm and ferene, founded on Virtue and Know- 
ledge ; an induſtrious Behaviour to diſcharge the 
Duties of our reſpective Stations; and a firm Reli- 
ance on Providence for our Support under all Diffi- 
culties, makes us more happy than the Poſſeſſions of 
the Indies. 

Contentment is a conſtant Store, 

Deſire what's fit, and nothing more. 
PRAXIS: Xo 
PRIMEUL the pretty Eyes appears, 

And burſt at laſt a Flood of Tears. 
A Moment, Traveller, fix thine Eye, 
Nor paſs ſo fam'd a Marble by. 
The Mirth of Rome, of Nile the Wit, 
The Pride and Pleaſure of the Pit, 
The Joy, the, Grief of human Eye, 
Lies bury'q here where Paris lie. 

What profit we, that us from Heaven derives 
A Soul immortal, and with Looks erect 
Surveys the Stars, if, live the Brutal Kind, 

We foilow where our Paſſions lead the Way. 

A Generous Friendſhip no cold Medium know, 
Burn with one Love, with one Reſentment glow ; 
One ſhould our Intereſts and our Paſſons be, 

My Friend muſt hate the Man which injures me. 

Reaſon's whole Pleaſure, all the Joys of Senſe, 

Lies in three Words, Health, Peace, and Competence. 

In vain our Flocks and Fields increaſe our Store, 

Tf our Abundance makes us wiſh for more. , 
n- 
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Immodeſt Words admits of no Defence; 
For Want of Decency 1s Want of Senſe. 

Honour or Shame from no Condition riſe, 
Act well your Part, there all the Honour lie. 

Hope ſprings eternal in the human Breaſt ; 

an never -are, but always to be bleſt ; 
The Soul uneaſy, and confn'd at Home, 
Rejt, and expatiate, in a Life to come. 
«71,05 WAALS . 
Eputation, who is the Portion of every Man, 
which would live with the knowing and ele- 
ant Part of Mankind, are as ſtable as Glory, if ihe 
e as well founded; and the common Caule of hu-- 
man Society is thought to be concerned, when we 
hear a Man of good Behaviour calumniated, 

How bright does the Soul grow with Uſe and. 
Buſineſs! With what proportioned Sweetneſs do 
that Family flourith, where but one laborious Guide 
ſteer a well-ordered and regular Courſe! | 

Be very careful in your Promiſes, and juſt in your 
Performances; and remember he is better to do and. 
not to promile, than to promiſe and not perform. 

Truth is the Bond of Union, and the Baſis of 
human Happinels; without this Virtue,. there are 
no Reliance upon Language, no Confidence in, 
Friendihip, and no.Security in Promiſes or Oaths.. 

Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and need 
nothing to help it out; it is always near at Hand, 
and fit upon our Lips, and is ready to drop out be- 
fore we is aware. Whereas a Lie is troubleſome, 
and ſet a Man's Invention on the Rack, and one 
Trick need a great many more of the ſame Kind 
to make it good, 15 3 

A Man, which entertaineth a high Opinion of 
himſelf, is naturally ungratetul; he has too great an 
Eſteem of his own Merit, to be thankful for any 
Favours received, L 3 Mere 
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Mere Baſhfulneſs without Merit is aukward, and 
Merit without Modeſty inſolent: But modeſt Merit 


have a double Claim to Acceptance, and generall 


meet with as many Patrons as Beholders. 7 
a > R AXIS XII. 
A CTION keep the Soul in conſtant Health, 
A but Idleneſs corrupt and ruſt the Mind; for 


2 Man of great Abilities may, by Negligence and 


Idleneſs, become ſo mean and deſpicable, as to be 
an Iacumbrance to Society, and a Burthen to him- 


ſelf. 


Whatſoever Conveniences may be thought to be 
in Falihood and Diſſimulation, it is ſoon over; but 
the Inconveniency of it are perpetual, becauſe ſhe 
brings a Man under an everlaſting Jealouly and Suſ- 
2 ; fo that he is not believed when he ſpeaks 

ruth, nor truſted when perhaps he means honeſtly. 

It Lying be habitual to yourſelf, it is no Wonder 
you diſtruſt what others ſay to you. | 
- Modeſty is not only an Ornament, but alſo a 


Guard to Virtue. It is a Kind of quick or deli- 


cate Feeling in the Soul, which makes her ſhrink 
and withdraw itſelf from every Thing that has Dan- 
ger in it. She is ſuch an exquiſite Senſibility, as 
warns her to {ſhun the firſt Appearance of every 
Thing who is hurtful, 

_ Pleaſure or Recreation, of one Kind or other, are 
ablolutely neceilary to relieve our Minds and our 


-Podies from too conſtant Attention and Labour. 


Recreation after Buſineſs are allowable; but he 
that follows his Pleaſure inſtead of his Buſineſs, 
ſhall, in a little Time, have no Buſineſs to follow. 

Love Labour: If you do not want it for Food, 
you may for Phyſic. She ſtrengthens the Body, 
invigorates the Mind, and prevents the fatal Cen- 
lequences of Idlenels, 2 . 80 

5 Divine 
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Divine Providence always places the Remedy near 
the Evil ; there is not any Duty to which Provi- 
dence has not annexed a Bleſſing; nor an Affliètion 
for which Virtue has not provided à Remedy. 
PRAXIS XIII. “ 
Death! how bitter are the remembrance of 
thee, to a Man that live at Reſt in his Poſ- 
ſeſſions, unto the Man that have nothing to vex 
him, and that have Proſperity in all things. 

O Death, Acceptable are thy ſentence unto the 
needy, and unto he whole ſtrength fail, and are 
vexed with things, and to him that Deſpair, and 
have loſt patience. | 

Fear-not the ſentence of Death, remember they 
that has been before thee, and that came after, for 
this is the ſentence of the Lord over all fle{h, thete- 
8 is thou againſt the pleaſure of the moſt 

ich? 

Il that is of the earth, ſhall Tuin to earth again; 
ſo the ungodly ſhall go from the Curſe todeſtruction. 

A — life have but few days, but a good Name 
endure for ever. 

In all thy gifts ſnew a Chearful countenance, and 
in proportion as God has enriched thee. 

For the Lord will Recompence, and give thee 
ſeven times as much. 
Nay, bleſſed ſhall he be, that are exerciſed in theſe 
thing, and Death ſhall rid him of every trouble. 

O thou, which is enamoured with the Beauties of 
truth, and has fixed thy heart on the ſimplicity of 
her Charms, hold faſt thy fidelity unto ſhe, and for- 
ſake him not; the conſtancy of thy Virtue ſhalt 
Crown thee with honour, 

1 Te Fame 
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„This and the ollowing Praxis are erroneous in Reſpeti 
to Capitals as well as Concord, 
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Fame and Opportunity has ſwift wings, and the 
Diference are, that the former go forward; Time 
muſt therefore be taken by the | Neb for occa- 
ſion paſt is irrecoverable, and the Loſs by Neglect 
Irreparable. Plat ee 

bates.) + PRAS IS MV eric 108 
He thou the Ear of the ſtag, or were thy eye 

as Strong and piercing as the eagle; did thou 
cqual the Hound in ſmell, or could the ape Reſigns 
to thou his Taſte, or the tortoiſe his feeling, yet 
without reaſon what would they. ayail thee ; Periſh 
not all theſe like their kindred? 

Enough hes thou of life, but regards it not; thou is 
in want of it, O Man! hit thou is Prodigal ; thou 
throws it lightly away, as if thou had more than 
enough, and yet thou repines that it is not gather- 
ed again unto thee. | 

As one wave puſhes on another till both is in- 
volved in that behind him; even ſo ſucceed evil to 
evil, in the life of Man: The greater and the pre- 
ſent ſwallows up the leſter and the paſt. Our ter- 
ror is real Evils; our expectations looks forward in- 
to Improbabilities. 

Good books is a Guide to Youth, and entertain- 
ment for Age; they ſupport us under Solitude, and 
keeps us from being a Burden to ourſelves. When 
we are Weary of the living, we may repair to the 
Dead, which has nothing of peeviſhneſs, Pride, or. 
deſign, in their Converſation. 41125 

Shame, diſeaſes, Rü and ſelf- con- 
demning reflections, is the Common puniſhment of 
Sloth; but Succeſs and riches generally Attends an 
unwearied Diligence and application to buſineſs. 

Youth is raſh and precipitant, whilſt the Blood 
run through the veins with great rapidity; the Paſ- 
ſions is ſtrong and unruly, and the mind too me 

0; 1:44, AQ: 
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and airy to be guided by the wiſe Counſel of the 
aged ; and the knowledge of ourſelves comes often 
too late to prevent their ruin. 

Zeal, when grounded upon Knowledge, and guided 
by Prudence and Charity, give fuch a Life and Vi- 
gour to Devotion, that all who ſees it ſo exerted 
muſt applaud it. 


CHAP, VII. 


OzTHOGRAPHY and SYNTAX exemplified together. 


On APPLICATION. 

Sor the days that are paſt is gone for ever, and 
N thoſe that are to com may not com to thee, it 
behove thee, O man? to employ the preſent tyme 
without regretting the loſs of that which is paſt; or 
much depending on that which is to come. 

This inſtant is thine, the next is in the Woom of 
futurity, and thou knows not what it may bring 
forth. Whatſoever thou reſolveth to do, do it 
quickly: Defer not till the Evening what the Morn- 
ing may accompliſh. Idleneſs is the parint of Want 
and of Pane; but the labour of virtue bring forth 
pleaſure. | g 

The hand of Diligence defeateth want. Proſpi- 
rity and Succeſs is the Induſtrious man's attendints. 
The ſlothful Man is a burthin to himſelf; his Hours 
hangs heavy cn his Head, he loytereth about, and 
noeth not what he would do. His days paſſes away 
like the ſhado of a cloud, and he leveth behind him 
no mark for remembrance. His body is diſeſed for 
want of exerciſe : He wiſhes for Acſhon, but has 
not pour to moov. His mind is in darkneſs: His 
thowts is confuſed : He longeth for Nolledge, but 
hath no application. RuLss 
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Rurxs for polite and uſeful CONVERSATION. 
BY oblarving the laws of politeneſs, tho' you are 
not maſter enough of Youmour, and abundence. 
of Words ſo as to fay wittee "Things, and tell an a- 


| 1 ſtore, you may carry yourſelf fo obleiging= 


y to the companie as to pleaſe ; and whatever a Miſ- 
takin vanity may ſuggeſt, I will dare to ſay, that it 
is more advantageous to a man's reputaſhon, for a 
23 to pleaſe in converſation than to ſhine in it. 
oliteneſs will more effectualie gain us eſteem and 
love, and make our companie more Deſirable than 
the moſt extraordinary parts and attainments we can 
becum maſters of. 2 quence, a thew of learning, 
and a pretence of an extenſive knowledge, ſeldom 
fales to excite envy, and promote ilwil againſt us; 
but the pollite cumpanion, as he endeavours. to 
Eclipſe no bodie, is reſpected by all. | | 
e that is polite, will in courſe obſarve to con- 
form himſelf to the taſte, caracter, and preaſant hu- 
mor of the cumpanie; but this is never found whare 
the Parſon does not firſt endeavour to ſtock himſelf 
with a large fund of good natir, and compleſence ; 
but as he never ſucceeds that forces natir, I do not 
eye to jay that any raſhonal. Parſon ought to 
alk his talent in converſation, on the contrary, 
never attempt ralery or youmerous ſtory, if your 
tallent is not for youmer or ralery. Conſider your 
capacitie, and keep within the bounds of what you 
Know. . Never talk of things you are ignorant of, 
unleſs it be for miormation. ws OLTG 
He that tranſgreſſeth this-ruel, tho' in other par- 
ticulars he may be a man of geneous and meret, will 
talk like a fool, and appear like acocſcom. Avoid 
all diſputes, if poſſible, and if you are forced into an 
argument, be cool and modeſt in your replyes. 
here is no part of converlation that requires more 
N Wit 
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wit and good Humour, than to acquit oneſelf with 
honour in an obſtinate controverſy, Coolneſs and 
modeſty ſeldom fails of gaining the victry, at leaſt in 
the opinion of the herers, who always and Juſtly de- 
ſpiſeth the Dogmatical diſputant, that ſhows more 
deſire to recommend himſelf than to prove the truth. 
Nothing can be more rideculous and Blamable, 
than to be angry with another, becauſe he is not of 
our opineon ; conſider, that as his Private intereſt, 
bis education and means by which another has at- 
tained his nowledge, is very different from yours, it 
is almoſt impoſſible he ſhould think as you do; or at 
leaſt he has as much right to be Angry with you as 
you can have to be angry with him; and even they, 
who contend for no more than honour and victory, 
cannot give their adverſary a greater advantage over 
them than to fall into a paſſion. This ruil is further 
ſtrengthened by the abſurdity of being angry with 
— and ignorant par ſon, who bought to be a great- 
er object of our pity than our angir; or with our 
equals, for they never valle ſuch a parſon. It is 
true, if a man be engaged with a nave or a fool, who 
can bear their contradicſhon? but then remember, 
that it will be more prudant and eaſy even then to 
ſuppreſs all warmth of temper, which may expoſe 
you, but never Convince or reform them. | 
Nothing procure a man more eſteem and leſs en- 
vey from a companie, than ofering to moderate diſ- 
putes without engagen on cither {ide ; he obtains the 
amiable Character of being 1mparihal, and gains an 
opportunitie of ſifting to the bottom, of ſhowing his 
judgment, and ſometimes of Addreſſen himſelf in a 
genteel manner to the contending parties; And be 
careful when Vietery declares on your Side, never 
to puſh your triumf too far; go fo far as to make 
the cumpanie ſenſible you have your adverſary in 
1 your 
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your power ; but let them alſo confeſs you are too 
generous to make uſe of it, 

Talk very little of yourſelf; nothing is more im- 
prudent than to diſcover your faults, nor more redi- 
culous than to puff your ſuppoſed virtues. And it 
is every whit as aps gf to interrupt converſa- 
thon with a detale of your domeſtic and private af- 
fares; your wife, your children, your ſervants, your 
horſes, And hounds, is bad ſubje&s Over a glaſs of 


wine, or over a diſh of coffy. 


It you an, ay. all the converſation to yourſelves 
it will ſoon be diſliked, and a contemptuous tacetur- 


| nity are equally as affronting ; and when you talk, 


conſider your Age and character in Life. Many 
things are becoming the Mouth of an aged Parſen, 
which Loſes their buety and Force in the converſa- 
tion of youth ; and to hear an Emptie formal man 
diſſiden all Contraverſies, with a {hort Sentence, are 
more intolerable, If you are remarkably famous for 
any particular Science, avoid talking of it as much 
as may be; becauſe you cannot get any thing by it, 
but you may certainly looſe a great deal of credit. 
And when ever you have occation to commend, give 
your reaſons for ſo doing, that you may not be ſuſ- 
pected of Flattery. but nothing is mor blamable in 
converſation, then the liberty which ſome take un- 
der the ſpecious name of Freedom to ſpeak their 
minds. Theſe men ar always troubleſome to ſome 
part of the cumpanie, becauſe they only Endeavour 
to ſatisfy their own youmour, by bolting ſome _ 
rude ill-timed ſpeech, or cracking a joke; when an 
opoſite behaviour mite have preſerved a Friend, 
or made a man's Fortun. 

in fine, if you mean to promote good neighbirs 
hood, Never lug into converſation either religeus or 
poletical differences: Abſtain from all parſonal re- 
f | flections; 
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flectlons; and never offend the chaſte and pious 
Ear with Luſhes and ſmotte expreſſions or inyouert- 
does; with needlefs imprecations and blasfentus 


vaths.2 X74, 1 
MAXIMS for the LADIES. 
1 no wimen can be handtoine by the forſe 

of features alone, any more than {the can be 
witty, Onely by the Help of Speech. 
hat pride deſtroys all hmmitry and grace, and 
affectaſion is a more terrible enemy to fine Faces 
than the ſmall Pox. | 
That no wimen is capable of being butiful, who 
is not incapable of being falſe ; and what would be 
odious in à friend, is deformity in a miſtreſs, 

Frotn theſe few principles thus Lade down, it will 
be eaſy to prove, that tl e true Art of aſſiſting Beauty 
confiſt in embelliſhin the hole perſon, by the proper 
ornaments of vertuous and commendable qualityes ; 

this help alone it is, that them who are the Noe 
rite work of nature, or, as Mr. Dryden expreſſes it, 
the procelain clay of human kind, become animated, 
and are in a capaſity of exarting their charms, and 
them who ſeem to have been neglected by her, Like 
modils rought in haſte, is capable in a great meaſure 
of finiſhing what he has left imperfect. 

it is methinks a lo and degrading idea of that Seks 
which was created to refyne the joys and ſoften the 
cares of humanity by the moſt agreable partiſepaſhen, 
to conſider them merely as objects of ſight. that is a- 
bridging them of their natural extent of pour, to put 
them upon a Level with their pitors. How much 
nowbler is the contemplation of) buty heitned by ver- 
tue, and commanding our eſtim and Love, while it 
draws our obſervation ? how faint and ſpiritleſs are 
the charms of a Cocket, when compared with the 
real Lovelineſs of ſophronias inniſans, piety, good 
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humour, and truth : virtues which add a nue ſoftneſs 
to her ſeks, and even butifies her buty ; that agree- 
ableneſs which muſt otherwiſe have appeared no 
Longer in the modiſt virgin, is now preſerved in the 
tender muther, the prudent frend and faithful wife, 
colors artfuliy {pred upon canvas, may entertane the 
ey, but not affect the hart; and ſhe who takes no 
care to add to the natural graces of her parfon, any 
excellin qualittes, may be allowed ftil to amuſe as a 
pictur, but not to triumf as a buity. | 
When adam is introduced by Milton Defcribing' 
eve in paradice, and Relating tothe angel the impre- 
ſions he felt upon ſeeing hir at hir firſt creation, he 
does not repreſent her as a greſhan Venus, by her 
ſhape or featur, but by the luſtor of her mind, which 
{hon in .hem, and gave them the pour of charmin. 


Grace twas in all her ſteps, hivin in her ey, 
In all her geſters dignity and love! 


without this irradiatin pour, the proudeſt fair one 
ought to kno, whatever her glas may tell her to the 
contrary, that her moſt perfect feturs are uninform- 
ed and ded, - 

I cannet better cloſe this moral than by a ſhort 
epitaph, written by ben Johnſon, with a ſpirit which 
nothing cud Inſpire, but ſuch an object as I have 
been Deſcribing : 


Undernith this ſtone doth lie 

as much virtu as cud die, 

which when alive did vi gour give 
To as much buity as cud live, 


CHAP. 
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FalLsE ENGLISH collected by D* Lowrn * from various 
Authors. 


PRAXIS I. 


1 perſecuted this Way unto the Death. About 
an eight Days. To fee whether Mordecai his. 
Matter wou'd ſtand. My Paper is Ulyſſes his Bow. 

The more Shame for ye; holy Men I thought 
ro ye both. Paſs ye away, thou Inhabitant of 

ir. 

3 or any other that write Lives. Every! 
of us, each for his ſelf *laboured. . The Deprava- 
tion to which every*of them was ſubject. The 
_ former's Phlegm was a Check upon the latter's Viva- 


city. RIES 

3 each eſteem other better than themſelves. 
As either of theſe Qualities are wanting. Every 
one of the Letters bear“ Date and contain a complete 

Narrative, | 

I don't think any one to blame for taking due 
Oaxe of their Health. | | 2 

M 2 The 
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t was thought that a Collection of Miſtakes, which have 
actually been made by ſome of our beſt Writers, wou'd be of greater 
Service to Learners, than falſe Engliſh made on Purpoſe » As 
there wou'dbegreat Danger of their Filling ntofome or other of theſe, 
miſled by the Example of the great Writers, who made them, if 
they were not taught, by the ſtill greater Authority of LowTH, 
#0 2 _ as e | | 

t may he proper to inform young Beginners, that theſe being 
moſtly Pieces of Sentences only, many Words will care which 
they cannot govern, 


* 
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The Duke of Milan and his more braver Daughter, 
After the moſt ſtraiteſt Se& of our Religion. One 
of the firſt and chiefeſt Inſtances. Attend to what 
a leſſer Muſe indites. The Tongue runs faſter the 
lefler Weight it carries. 

1, every one. 2, another, g, himſelf. 4, bears Date, 
an they. 5;, has. When we ſpeak of an unknown Perſon, who 
may be either Male or Female, we ufe the Maſculine Pronoun, as 
being of the more worthy Gender, as Grammarians ſpeak, 


PRAXIS IL 
K that you was my old Maſter's Friend. 
The Account you was pleaſed to ſend me. 
Word to God you was within her Reach. I am 
juſt now as well as when you was here. 

What art thou, that thus range the Camp alone ? 
Juſt of thy Word, who knew no Wiſh, but what 
the World might hear. Now, now, I ſeize, I claſp 
o Charms, and now you burſt, ah! cruel, from my 

rms. 

I think it be thine. Before the Heavens thou 
wert. Remember what thou wert. I knew thou 
wert not {low to hear. I hon, who of old wert ſent 
to Iſrael's Court. Thou, Stella, wert no longer 
young. 

Ine Rules from which we are ſwerved. The 
Obligation was ceaſed. Whoſe Number was now 
mounted to three Hundred. This Mareſchal was 
entered into a Conſpiracy. When halt the Men 
are deſerted or killed, 3 

Go, flee thee away. They took great Pains to 
agree the Sacred with Profane Chronology. Wou'd 
the Gods ſucceed my Toils. If Jove ſucceed this 
Arm. | 

I muſt premiſe with three Circumſtances. They 
think to ingratiate with him by calumniating. 

Seven times more that it was wont to be heat. 


Bleſ- 
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Blefſed is the Man that hath not ſat in the Seat of 
the Scornful. He wou'd have ſpoke. Words in- 
terwove with Sighs. Thoſe Kings who have ſtrove. 


And to his faithful Servant hath bore Witneſs. 


Envious Darkneſs had ſtole them from me. 
And in Triumph had rode. I have choſe this 


perfect Man. The fragrant Brier was wove be- 
tween. I will ſcarce think you have ſwam in a 
Gondola. A numerous Train have ran. Which 


I had no ſooner drank. 
T hen finiſh that you have began, 
But ſcribble faſter if you can. 
The Men begun toembellith themſelves. Wrapt 
into future Times the Bard begun. Repeats you 


Verſes wrote on Glaſs. Mr. Miflon has wrote. 


His Voice which was broke. No civil Broils have 
aroſe. Who by Turns have roſe. The Sun has 
roſe and gone to Bed. 5 
This nimble Operator will have ſtole it. Some 
Philoſophers have miſtook. He, that might have 
took. Silence was took ere the was ware. When a free 
Conſtitution has been ſhook. Too ſtrong to be 
ſhook by his Enemies. Even there he ſhou'd have 
tell, Sure ſome Diſaſter has befel. 
A ſecond Deluge Le arning thus o'er run, . 
And the Mon le Fniſ'd what the Goths begun. 
PRAXIS III. 


H whom you pretend reigns in Heaven, is ſo 


far. Three or four whom you would ſay 
paſſed their Time agreeably. 


Scotland and Thee did in each other live. Here's 


none but Thee and I. But thou falſe Arcite never 
thall obtain thy bad Pretenee. And whereſoe'er 
thou caſt thy View. | | 
There's two or three of us. There was more 
Sophiſts than one. The Number of the Names 


3 were 
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were about 120, Rebekah took goodly Raiment 
which were with her, and put them. 

For who love I fo much? Whoe'er I woo. 
Whoever the King favours. Thoſe who he thought 
true, Who ſhou'd I meet but my old Friend? 
Who ſhou'd I ſee but the Doctor? Laying the 
Suſpicion upon ſomebody I know not who. 

Reſtores to! this Iſland that Tranquility to which 
they had been Strangers. What Reaſons have the 
Church of Rome. There is no Conſtitution ſo 
careleſs of their own Defence. | 

All the Virtues of Mankind may be counted on 
a few Fingers, but his Vices and Follies are innu- 
merable. A Man may ſee a Metaphor or an Alle- 
gory in a Picture, as well as read them in a Deſcrip- 
tion. A Lampoon or a Satyr do not carry in them 
Robbery or Murder. 

We beak that? we do know, and teſtify that we 
have feen. This Submiſhon is it implyeth them 
all. And this is it Men mean. Who, inſtead of 
going about doing good, they are perpetually intent 
upon doing Miſchief. 

Abuſe on all he loy'd or lov'd him ſpread, Re- 
turn their Thanks to whom only it was due. 

And fo was alſo James and John, the Sons of Ze- 
bedee, which were Partners. | 

Whom ſay ye that I am? Whom think ye 
that Iam? To that which once was thee. Art 
thou proud yet? Ang. Ay, that I am not thee. 
Time was, when none wou'd cry that Oaf was me. 

1, To the Inhabitants of this. a, what, or that which. 

PRAXIS IV. & 
WHAT, know you that you ought not walk. 
> To wiſh him wreſtle with Affliction. 

God, who didſt teach the Hearts of thy faithful 
People by the ſending to them the Light. Sent 

to 
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to prepare by preaching of Repentance, By con- 
tinual mortifying our corrupt Affections. 

So well bred Spaniels civilly delight 

In mumbling of the Gum they dare not bite, 
+I would not be beholding to Fortune for any 
Part of the Victory. 

With the Silver and the Gold which he had de- 
dicate. All the hallowed Things that his Fathers 
had dedicate, When both Intereſts were incorpu- 
rate. 

We are hardlieſt able to bring ſuch Proof. Was 
the eaſilier perſuaded. That Þe may the ſtronglier 
provide. The Things highlieſt important. Who 
{ſerved himſelf the righteſt. 

Extreme elaborate. Marvelous graceſul. Extreme 
unwilling. Extreme ſubje&t. Extraordinary rare. 
He behaved himſelf conformable to that bleed 


Example. I ſhall live ſuitable to a Man in my 


Station. 


Changed her Miniſtry ſuitable to her own Wil- 
dom. our Author had ſpoken nobler and lof- 
tier than another. Xenophon ſays expreſs. I can 
never think ſo mean of him. Many Men reaſon 
exceeding clear and rightly. We lhou'd live ſo- 
berly and godly. | 

Which they have ungodly committed. I think 
very maſterly written. hich deſcribes moſt 
lively our Actions and Paſſions. Which it lively 
repreſents. | | 

Moſt likely to take ſooneſt and deepeſt Root. 
They hope for a ſoon and proſperous Iſſue. Uſe a 
little Wine ſor thine often Infirmities. 

I only ſpake three Words, Her Boſom to the 
View was only bare. | 

I cannot by no Means allow him, that this Ar- 
gument muſt prove, 5 
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By this Means thou ſhalt have no Portion, 
that Means ſeeing the Continuance. Which for 
this nineteen Years we have let ſleep.. I have not 
wept this forty Years. 

Troubling myſelf about thoſe Kind of Things. 
I fancy they are thoſe Kind of Gods. I am not 
recommending thoſe Kind of Sufferings. 

Did he not fear the Lord and befought the Lord, 

For ever in this humble Cell. 
Let. thee and I my fair one dwell. 
PRAXTS Verne 
F there be but one, it is no better; if there are 
only two You are a much greater Loſer than 
me by his Death. She ſuf ers hourly more than 
me. King Charles and more than him were at 
Liberty. For the a oo of a Prophet-mightier 
than him. Thou art a Girl as much brighter than 
her. A Woman of greater Fortune than her*he 
had miſs'd. 

Can the Fig-Tree bear Olive- Berries? either “a 
Vine, Figs? Either show canfi thou ſay to th 
Brother? Neither in this World, neither*®in the 
World to come.. 

The King nor the Queen were not at all de- 
ceived, 

The Relations are ſo uncertain as* they require a 

reat Deal of Examination. So ass it is a hard Ca- 
- umny to affirm. So as*his Thoughts might be 
een. $9.0 

There was t, ſo amiable and yet ſo Jiu 
cing in his Looks, as%in{pired meat once. This Com- 
putation being fo trivial as it is aShame to mention 
it. It is the Nature of extreme Self-lovers as“ they 
will ſet an Houſe on Fire, | EY 

I gained a Son and ſuch a Son as all Men hailed 
me happy. The Duke had not behaved with that 


Loy- 
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Loyalty as“ he ought. With thoſe Thoughts as“ 
might contribute to their Honour. A Succeſſion 
of able Men asꝰ may adorn. | 

Such {harp Replies as! ®coſt him his Life. If he 
was truly that 'Scarecrow as he is now painted, I 
wit I cou'd do that! Juſtice to his Memory to! ?y- 
blige. There was no Man ſo fanguine | who did!“ 
not | apprehend. 

But never was fo bold to! ?go beyond her. Which 
no body is ſo fanguine to!?*hope. They are ſo 
bold to! *pronounce. I muſt however be fo. juſt 
to! ? own. 

Whoſe Characters are too!! profligate that the 
managing of them ſhou'd be. You have too much 
Grace and Wit than*5to be a Biſhop. If it be not 
ſo properly a Conſideration of Juſtice but rather** 
of Prudence. No Errors are fo trivial but! 7they 
de ſerve to be mended, es 

1, fhe (was) whom. 2,07. 3, nor. 4, Neither the Ring 
nor the Queen were at all, 5, that. 6, that it. 7. with which, 
8, which, (or 7, 8, ſuch as.) q, who, 10, that they. 11, 
fuch, 12, as to, 19, as not to. 14, {0 profegate that the 

u u 


managing of them cannot be, 15, than ſuperfluous, 16, as, 
17, as not to deſerve Emendalion. | | 


PHRAXIS YL | 

WHO ſerveſt thou under? Who do you ſpeak 
to? Tl tell you who Time ambles withal, 

who Time trots withal and who he ſtands ſtill with- 
al. Who doth he trot withal? We are ſtill at a 


Loſs who civil Power belongs to? She exclaimed 


on Haſtings, you and I. 

Your Character, which I or any other Writer 
may value ourſelves by *drawing. You have be- 
ſtowed your Favours to! the moſt deſerving Perions, 
Upon ſuch Occafions as fell into? their Cognizance, 
That Variety of Factions into3 which we are ſtill 
1 Elle 
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engaged, To reſtore myſelf into*the good Graces 
of my fair Critics. Accuſed the Miniſters for*be- 
traying the Dutch. Ovid whom you accule fors 
Luxuriancy of Verſe. The People of England may 
congratulate to*themſelves that. Something like 
this has been reproached to“ Tacitus. He was 
made much onSat Argos, He is reſolved oi*go- 
ing. Neither ſhall make me ſwerve outꝰof he 
Path. If Policy can prevail upon! Force. I do 
likewiſe difſent with®*the Examiner. Ye blind 
Guides which ſtrain at- ta Gnat. A ſtrict Obſer- 
vance after Times and Faſhions. Much greater 
than any Regards after*?his Father's Commands. 
In Juſtification tos the beſt of Queens. It was in 
Compliance to* 3 ſome Perſons. The wiſeſt Princes 
need not think it any Diminution to5their Great- 
neſs, or Derogation to®their Sufficiency, to rely 
upon Counſel. He ſhewed no Averſion for?*ſtrang 
Liquors, She never was averſe to“ Flattery. 


Into theſe common Errors look, ; 
Which from great Authors I have too, 


1, upon, 2, under, 3, in. 4, ka. 5, of, 6, to 
ſuperfluous. 7, Tacitus has been reprogched with, 8, on. 
9, from, 10, over, 11, out, 12, for, 13, wb. 


APPENDIX: 
GENERAL DIRECTIONS 


SPELLING, READING, xxv WRITING 
ENGLISH. 
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Of SpELLIiNG and WRITING, 


RE AD over carefully the 2d, zd, and qth, 
Chapters of Orthography, and remark how 
the Vowels, Diphthongs, and Conſonants are ſound- 
ed, in different Sorts of Words, Engliſh and Foreign ; 
and learn'to write them accordingly : Obſerve where. 
they keep their proper Sounds, and where they 
change them. | 3 

2. Take particular Notice what Letters are ſilent, 
or not ſounded at all; and remember to put in 
thoſe Letters in Writing, tho' you leave them out 
in Reading. | | 

. Obſerve how the Words in the two following 

Tables are ſpelt, which are of ſimilar Sound, but 
difterent Signification. . 5 
4. When you read os good modern Book, take «4 
great Time, and particular Notice how the Words 
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are ſpelt as you go on ; eſpecially ſuch as you are 
dubious about, or do not commonly meet with. 

3. Whenever you are doubtful about the true 
Spelling of a Word, always cenſult a good Dictio- 
nary, before you write it down, if your Time will 
poſſibly admit it. If not, note it down in your 
Memory, or on a Slip of Paper, and conſult one the 
the firſt Opportunity you have. Never proceed 
by Gueſs, Gueſſing never made a Scholar. 


Directions about CaPlTALs. + 


Apitals, or great Letters, are-never uſed among 

ſmall, in the Middle or End of Words, but. 

only at the Beginning of Words in the following 
Poſitions, viz. | 

1. At the Beginning of every Book, Writing, 
Chapter, Section, Paragraph, &c. 

2. At the Beginning of every Sentence after a Pe- 
riod, or full Stop, Note of Interogation or Admi- 
ration ; and ſome do, and ſome do not, uſe them 
after Colons. — | 

3. At the Begirming of every Line in Poetry, 
and every Verſe in the Bible. 

4. At the Beginning of proper Names of all 
Sorts: Of Perſons, as, John, &c. Places, as, London, 
&c. Titles and DiſtinEtions of Men and Women; 
as, King, 2ueen, Biſhop, Knight, Lady, Eſquire, Gen- 
tleman, Sir, Madam. Of Arts and Sciences; as, 
Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, Arithmetic, Geometry, 

Aſtronomy, and Muſic, Of Trades; as, a Carpenter, 
a Smith, &c. g | OR on 

5. At the Beginning of the Names, Epithets, or 
Attributes of our Creator ; as, Jehovah, God, Lord, 
Almighty, Eternal, Holy Spirit, or Ghoſt, 

6. At the Beginning of all Adjectives has 

| rom 
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from the proper Names of Men and Places; as, 
Platonic, Copernican, Newtonian, &c. Engliſh, French, 
American, &c. or belonging to the Titles of Men; 
as, Reverend, Right Reverend, Honourable, Right Ho- 
nourable, & . ä vi 

7. The firſt Word of any notable Saying or Paſ- 
fage of an Author or Speaker, quoted in his own 
Words, muſt begin with a Capital, tho' it be not 
immediately after a full Stop. 

8. The Pronoun J, and the Interje&tion O, muſt 
be written or printed with Capitals. 

9. Any Part of Speech, which has a particular 
Emphaſis upon it, may be printed or written with 
a Capital; as, Every Why has a Whereſore. 

10. Capitals are ſometimes uſed in whole Words 
or Sentences to expreſs ſomething particularly de- 
ferving Notice; as, I AM THAT I AM. hey 
are alſo uſed in Titles of Books, Chapters, &c. by 
Way of Ornament and Diſtinction. 

11. In ſome Books, all Subſtantives are printed 
with Capitals ; in others only Subſtantives Proper, 
or ſuch as are remarked above. So that it ſeems 
left to the Author's and Printer's Fancy whether 
Common Subſtantives {hall be printed with Capi- 
tals or not. | | | 

All Adje&tives, Pronouns, Verbs, Participles, 
and Particles, except as above, are to begin' with 
{mall Letters. & 


Of ABBREVIATIONS, or Contrattions of Words. 
N Abbreviation, or Contraction of a Word, 
is, when one or more Letters of a Word are 
N | printed 


——-—» „ 


* The Editor accuſtoms his Scholars to begin all Subſtantives 
with Capitals, not that he accounts it abſolutely neceſſary in Point 
of grammatical Propriety, but to inure them to a Habit of diſtin« 
guſhing the Parts of Speech, as they proceed. | 
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printed or written to ſtand for the whole. 
In this Caſe a Dot, reſembling a Period or full 


Stop, muſt always be put 
Letter or Letters. 


immediately after the ſaid 


The following are the moſt uſual, clerk-like, and 
aletul for the Diſpatch of Buſineſs, 


A TABLE of the moſt commen ABBREVIATIONS 
with their Explanations. 


A or An, Anſwer | 
| „A. B. or B. A, 
Bachelor of Arts 
4. BY, Archbiſhop 
Acct, Accompt ; 
A. D. Anno Domini, in the | 
Year of our Lord 
Admt. Adminiſtrator 
Agt. againſt | 
A. M. or M. A. Artium 
Magiſter, Maſter of 
Arts 


Bp. Biſhop 

| Bucks, Buckinghamſhire 

B. V. M. Bleſſed Virgin 
Mary , 


7 C. or Cent. a Hundred 
| Capt. Captain 


C. C. C. Corpus Chriſti 
College 

Ch. Church 

Chanc®, Chancellor 

Chap. Chapter 


A, M. Anno Mundi, in the 

Lear of the World 

a. m. ante meridiem, be- 
fore noon © | 

A. R. Anno Regni, in the 
Vear of the Reign: or 
Anna Regina, Anne the 
Queen 

A-. Attorney 

Aug. Auguſt 

Bart. Baronet 

B. D. Bachelor of Divi- 


nityx | 


Benj. Benjamin C. Creditor 


| Cha*. Charles 
| Cit. City, Citizen, Cita- 


del 
Cl. or Cler. Clerk, Cler- 
gyman 
Co, Company, County 
Col. Colonel 
| Coll, Collector 
C. S. Keeper of the Seal 
C. P. S. Cuſtos privati Si- 
gill, Keeper of the 
Privy Sa ä 
C. . Carolus Rex, Charle 
the King 


o 


Crete 
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Cut, Hundred Weight 
D. Duke, Denarius, a Pen- 


N 
Doche, or 1ober, Decem- 
5 Ber | 
ep, Deput 
B Die ths ſame 
JF. Debtor, Doctor 
E. Eaſt, Evening, Earl 
Eccles. Eccleſiaſtes 
Ecclus. Eccleſiaſticus 
Edw. Edward | 
E. g. or ex. gr. exempli 
gratia, as ſor Examp 
Eliz. Elizabeth 
Eng. Engliſh, England 
Eſp. Eſquire 
Ex. Example 
Exch, Exchange 
Exec, Executor 


Exod, Exodus 1 
Exp. Expreſs, Explana- 
tl 


on | 

Feb. Februa £ 

Fr. France, French 

F. A. S. Fellow of the 
Antiquarian Societ 

F. R. S. Fellow of t 
Royal Society 

HF. Foot 

Gen. Geneſis 

Genmos. Generaliſſimo 

Gent. Gentleman 

Geo. George | 

G. R. George the King 

Gor, Governor 


N 2 


Gr. Grains, Groſs 

| Hants, Hampſhire 

| Hvie, Humble 

| Heh. Hebrews 

Hen. Henry | 

_ Herts, Hertfordſhire 

Hild. Hogſhead 

| Honble, Honourable 

| Howd. Honoured 

| _— S. Hic ſiti ſunt, Here 

e 

Hund. Hundred 

ibid. thidem, in the ſame 

Place 

id. idem, the ſame 

i. e. id eſt, that is 

inſt. inſtant 

item, likewiſe 

Ia. Iſaiah 

H. S. Jeſus Hominum 
Salvator, Jeſus Saviour 
of Men | 
I. M R. I. Jeſus Nazarenus 

Rex Judgorum, Jeſus 

of Nazareth King of 

the Jews 


Jan. Rwy 

Ja. James 

J. D. or J. U. D. Juri, 
utriuſque Doctor, Doctor 
of both Laws i. e. Ca- 
non and Civil 

Ino. John 

Jun. junior, the younger 

Kn. Knight 

C. Pound ſterling 


bs 


LN 


een. — 
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th. libra, Pound weight 

Lad. Lady ſilip 

Lap. Lordthip 

La. Lord. Lay. Lady 

L. D. Lady Day 

L. L. D. Legum Doctor, 
Doctor of Laws 

Los C. J. Lord Chief Juſ- 
tice 

Lieut. Lieutenant 

Lie. or Ltr. Letter 

L. S. Locus ſigilli, the 
Place of the Seal 

M. D. Doctor of Phyſic 

Mus. D. Doctor of Muſic 

M. P. Member of Parli- 
a ment 9 95 

Mad®, Madam 

Mr. Maſter, M“. Miſtreſs 

Meſs*, Meſſieurs, Maſters 

Math. Mathematics 

Me. Mac, the Son 

- Merch*. Merchant 

M. S. Memorie ſacrum, 
Sacred to the Memory 

M. S. Manuſcript 

M. S. S. Manuſcripts 

N. North | 

N. B. Nota bene, mark 

| well 

No. Number 85 

Nov. or ber. November 

N. S. New Style, 

Ob. obulus, a half- penny 

05. Objection 

Obs. Oblervation 
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Ob*, or Ob4t, obedient 
Oct. or 2ber. October 
O. S. Old Style 
Oxon. Oxford 


|. Oz. Ounce 


or pa. page 
Part . parliam ent 
P. C. Privy Councellor 
Pd. paid 
pen. or penult. the laſt but 
we by. Cent. b 
. per, by. ent. 
ie Hundred 4 
Philomath, a Lover of 
Learning, or of the 
Mathematics 
p. m. poſt merediem, after 
noon 
P. S. Poſtſcript 
Ps. Piece 
Q. Queſtion, Queen, 
Puadrans, a Farthing 
9. d. quaſi dicat, as if he 
ſhould fay | 
9. l. quantum libet, as much 
as you pleaſe 
9. ſe quantum ſufficit, as 
much as is ſufficient 
9, E. D. quod erat demon- 
flrandum, which was to 
- be proved 


*. Quarter 

. Quantity, Quart 
Rect. Received 

| Reg. Prof. Regius Profeſ- 


ſor, King's Profeſſor, 


Reg. 


he 
Reg. Dep. Deputy Regi- 
ſter 


Regt. Regiment 

Remdr. Remainder 

Revd, Reverend 

Richd. Richard 

RNobt. Robert 

Rt. Hon. Right Honour- 
able 

S. South, Shilling, Saint 

S. A. ſecundum artem, ac- 
cording to Art 

S. N. ſecundum naturam, 
according to Nature 

- Shropſhire 

ſc. or ſeal. Alber, te. wit 

d. ſaid 

Sen*. ſenior, the elder 

Sept. or 7ber. September 

Serot. Servant 


J. Semiſſis, half a Pound 


S. T. P. Sancte Theologie | 


Profeſſor, Profeſſor of 
Divinity 


| 
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St. Saint 


| Thes, Theſis, The ſſalo- 


nians 


Thos. Thomas 


ult. ultimus, laſt 

v. vide, ſee 

v. or ver. Verſe 

vi z. videlicet, namely 


| V. P. Vice Preſident 


v. p. vide 4 g inam, ſee Page 
We 
Wilts. Wiltſhire . 


Nm. William 


Wytul, Worthipful 
Mi. Weight 
Xt, Chriſt 


Amas. Chriſtmas. ' 


Xt, Chriſtian 


pe. the, ym., them 


5. then, yr. their, your 


*. this, yt. that 


S. and | 


Sc. et cætera, and the 


| 


reſt, and ſo forth. 


he Avoid theſe Contractions as much as ble, un- 


leſs for 


ivate Uſe, and where they would be ridicu- 


lous at length, as Sc., for and ſo forth, or the reſt, 


Mr for Majter, and Mrs for Mitre ſe, &c. 


It argues 


Diſreſpect to uſe Contractions to Superiors, and is 


often puzzling to others. 


"Ms 


The 


—— a} - * KEE ESI EEE EE. — ———— Cee oe ae 
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The ChaRACTERSG of the PLANETS. 

| O The Sun. 

C The Moon. 

The Planet Mercury. 

The Planet Venus. 

@ The Earth conſidered as a Planet. 

G The Planet Mars. 

X The Planet Jupiter. 

H The Planet Saturn. 


The Twelve S16xs of the ZoD1ac, | 
V Artes, or the Ram. Libra, or the Balance. 
8 Taurus, or the Bull. M Scorpio, or theScorpion. 
II Gemini, or the Twins. I Sagittarius, or Archer. 
G Cancer, or the Crab. V Capricornus, or Goat. 
Q Leo, or the Lion. & Aqudrius, or Waterman. 
W Virgo, or the Virgin. Piſces, or the Fiſhes. 


Called Northern Signs, | Called Southern Signs. 


Of NumBERs and FIGURES. 
Ny © bers are uſually expreſſed either by theſe 
ſeven Roman Capitals, I. V. X. L. C. D. M. 
which are called Numerals; or by theſe Ten Cha- 
racters, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, which are 
called Figures, and o, which is a Cypher. 
: Their Signtfications, 

I. One. V. Five. X. Ten. E. Fifty. C. a 
Hundred. D. Five Hundred. M. a Thouſand, 
1 One. 2 Two. 3 Three. 4 Four. 5 Five. 6 Six. 
7 Seven. 8 Eight. 9 Nine. o Nothing. 

Obſerve concerning the numerical Letters, that if 
a leſs numerical Letter be placed hefore a greater, it 
takes away from the greater ſo many as the leſs 
ſtands for ; but being placed after a greater, it adds 
{o many to it as the Tels ſtands for: Ks the Letter - 
ſtands for Five; but I being placed before it, ow 

e 


1 thrice, > | - 


- 
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One from it, and makes both ſtand but for Four ; 

thus, IV. But I being ſet after the V, adds One to 

it, and makes it Six, VI. Take Notice of theſe 

Examples. | 

IV. Four V. Five VI. Six 

IX, Nine X. Len XI. Eleven 

XL. Forty L. Fifty LX. Sixty 

XC. Ninety C. HundredCX. Hundr. and Ten. 
Obſerve concerning the Characters of Figures, 

that Cyphers at the Right Hand ol Figures increaſe 

their Value ten Times; as, 1 One, 10 Ten, 100 


Hundred, 900 ſeven Hundred, 7000 ſeven Thou- 


ſand ; but at the Left-Hand they ſignify nothing; 
as, O1 makes but One; oo but iwo, | 

A Figure at every Remove from the Right Hand 
increaſes its Value ten Times; as, 9 Nine, 98 Ninety- 
eight, 987 Nine Hundred and Eighty-ſeven. 

Numbers are ſometimes expreſſed by ſmall Roman 
Letters; as, i. one, ii. two, xvi. teen, Ixxviii. ſeventy- 
eighit, KC. | 

Where Books, Chapters, Sections, and Verſes, 
are cited, the numerical Letters are generally uſed 
to ſignify the Books or Chapters, and the Figures to 


ſignify the Sections, Verſes, or ſmaller Parts: as, 


Exod. Xii. 17. Exodus, the twelfth Chapter, and the 


ſeventeenth 40 . So B. IX. Sect. 24, lignifies Book 


the Ninth, and the Twenty fourth Section. 


lowing, viz. 
1. The Order or Succeſſion of Things; as, 1ſt, 


2d, 3d, 4th, 10th, 29th ; firſt, ſecond, third, &c. 
2. The Fractions or Parts of Things; as, I one- 


half, I one-fourth, or quarter, 3 five-erghts, + three- 


- quarters, Nc. 


3. The Number of Actions; as, axe, twice ;. Zce, 


4. The 


Figures are alſo uſed to expreſs the Things fol- 
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4. The Size of Books; as, 4to. Ruarto, 8. Oc- 
tavo, 12mo, Duodecimo, or Tweluves, 24mo. Twenty- 
fours. 

35. Some Months; as, 7br. September, 8br. Ottober, 
gbr. November, 10br. December. 
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| CHAP. TIL. 
DirscTrIons for RAD PROSE, according to the 
: Points, Cadence, and Emphaſis. 
1 is the common Method of expreſſing our 
Thoughts in Diſcourſe or Writing; it is looſe 
and unconfined to poetical Meaſure, Rhyme, &c. i. e 
no certain Number of Syllables is required to make a. 
Line or Sentence, and in this Senſe it ſtands oppoſed 
to Verſe: Yet, if Proſe be well written, it admits of 
great Harmony, and is nearly as muſical as Poetry, 
when free, unreſtrained, and grateful to the Ear. 
Before any Directions are given to the Scholars, it 
may not be improper to-propole one to the Teacher; 
which is, that whatſoever Leſſon he appoints the 
| Learner to ſpell, or read, he ſhould ſometimes ſpell. 
or read that very Leſſon over before che Scholars, for 
their Imitation. In reading any Part of Scripture, a 
New ſpaper, an Oration, a Dialogue, Poetry, &c. 
let the Teacher obſerve the Stops, read deliberately, 
give the Accent tothe proper Syllable or Syllables 
in cach Word, and the Emphaſis on the proper 
Word or Words in a Sentence. Learners that have 
a tolerable Ear, will readily imitate the Maſter's 
Voice, and by this Method he {ecured againſt a diſ- 
agreeable Turn pf Voice, or an unhappy, cauting 
Tone: And they will ſooner learn to pronounce juſt- 
ly whatever they read by this Imitation, than by a 
mere Correction of their Faults, - without, _ 
| X 
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 Example—When ſeveral Scholars are claſſed toge- 
ther, if each attend to his own Book, this may be done 
with Eaſe while the Maſter reads. 

"> - Of PU 3SN'TS | 

Every Reader ſhould at one and the ſame Moment 
not only pronounce with his Voice the Words he is 
actually upon, but by his Eye ſtill ſecure ſome follow- 
ing Words to prevent ſtammering, or a diſagreeable 
Silence. He muſt carefully mind the Stops he meets 
with in each Sentence ; by which the Hearers will 
better underſtand what he reads, and he will gain 
Time to breathe, and continue in Reading. It he 
either makes no Pauſe where there are Marks to 
direct him, mi kes no Diſtin&tion of their propor- 
tional Times, or ignorantly makes Pauſes where 
there are no Marks, he deſtroys the Senſe, and pre- 
vents the Auditory from underſtanding what he 
reads. See the Uſe of Stops, p. 33, of this Boot.] 

II. Of CADIN OE. 

Cadence is the proper Toning of the Voice in 
Speaking or Reading; whereby the Auditors are af- 
fected and moved to give Attention to the Diſcourſe 
or Subject. He that would learn a graceful Cadence 
in Reading, muſt carefully obſerve how thoſe, who are 
celebrated for reading and ſpeaking well, manage 
their Voice on various Subjects, and Peauently exer- 
ciſe himſelf in endeavouring to imitate them, The 
Tone and Sound of the Voice in Reading, muſt be 

the ſame as it is in ſpeaking; and we thould not 
affect to change that — and eaſy Sound where- 
with we ſpeak, for a ſtrange, new, awkward Tone, 
as ſome do when m begin to read, which would 
almoſt perſuade our Ears that the Speaker and Read- 
er were two different Perſons, if our Eyes did no 
* convince us to the contrary. | 
Every Diſcourſe is to be uttered according to the 


Na- 
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Nature of the Subject, and the Voice is to be mana- 
ged lo as to humour the Senſe by Tones proper there- 
to, Thus, if a thing be merely narative, and not 
a fecting, it is to be Ire in a plain Manner, with 
very little Change of Sounds, as being addreiled to 
the Underſtanding and not to the Will: If it be ar- 
gumentative, it requires more Warmth and Earneſt- 
neſs; if pathetic, moſt of all. Things natural are 
to be pronounced with an even diſtinct Voice; now 
Actions, with lofty and magnificent Tones of Admi- 
ration; wicked Actions, with thoſe of Deteſtation; 
fortunate Events of Life, with a briſk Air; unfortu- 
nate ones, with a ſad or mouruful one. 

The ſeveral Paſſions require much Variety: Love 
is to be expreſſed with a ſoft and charming Voice; 
Hatred with a ſharp, ſullen, and ſevere one; 905 is 
to be full, flowing, and briſk; Grief to be dull, Ian- 
guilbing, and moaning; Fear, with trembling and 

aultering. 

To expreſs the Paſſions well, we muſt learn to 
have a deep Senie and Feeling of them; and, to this 
End, we {hould ſtrongly repreſent Things to our- 
ſelves, and be as much affe kted as if we Ily felt 
them. Thus the Voice, as the Interpreter of our 
Sentiments, will eahly convey the ſame Diſpoſition 
into the Minds of the Auditors it has derived from 
our own Conceptions. It is the lively Image of the 
Soul; it receives all the Impreſſions and Changes 
that the Soul is capable of. In a Word, the Voice 
follows Nature, and borrows the 'Tone of every 

Pa ſſion. 
It would be ridiculous to read common Things in 
a tragical, mournful Manner, which happen every 
Day, and do not affect us with any Concern; and, 
on the other Hand, to pronounce great Affairs, and 
Matters af extraordinary Moment, in a low, uncon- 
cerned, 


| 
N 
1 
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cerned, and familiar Voice. So that (as was faid 


before) every Subject requires Turns of Voice ſuit- 


able to it; and whofoever does not hit the Tone 
peculiar to each, becomes diſagreeable to the Hear- 
ers, by Impropriety in Pronunciation. 

In Reading a Sentence or Period, there is uſually 
to be ſomewhat of a Riſe and Cadence; that is, the 
Voice ſhould be gently raiſed, until one gets to the 
Middle; and then it ſhould gently fall to the End 
of it. At the End of a Sentence, {peak deliberately ; 
and take care you do not drop your Voice too low, 
left the Hearers ſhould loſe the Sound and Meaning 
of two or three of the laſt Words. 

III. Of EmPHaAsSIs. 

As that Force of the Voice, which is placed on a 
particular Syllable in any Word, is called Accent; 
ſo that which is laid upon a particular Word in a 
Sentence is called Emphaſis, 

To place the Emphaſis upon any Word is only to 
erer Word with a peculiar Strength of 

'oice above the reſt, which gives Force, Spirit, and 
Beauty, to the whole Sentence: But if the Word be 


of two or more Syllables, then the accented Syllable 


of the emphatical Word is pronounced ſtxonger than 
otherwiſe it would be, and a new and different Ac- 


cent is to be placed upon that Word; as in this 


Queſtion Are you traveling to London? 
Here the firft Syllable in the Word London muſt 
be pronounced with a ftrong Sound ; becaufe the 
Emphaſis les upon that Word: And hence it is 
that Authors uſe the Words Accent and Emphaſis 
indifferently, to ſignify the Streſs that muſt be laid 
on any Word in a Sentence; becauſe both are uſual- 
ly ares on the ſame Syllable. 
here nray be ſeveral emphatical Words in a Sen- 
tence: as, 1 he Boy is neither a Fool, nor a Wit, nor 
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a Blockhead, nor a Poet ; Here Fool, Wit, Blockhead, 
Poet, are all emphatical Words. | 

The great and general Rule to find out which is 
the emphatical Word in a Sentence, is this: Conſi- 
der what is the chief Deſign of the Speaker or Wri- 
ter; and that Word which ſhews the chief Defign 
of the Sentence, is the emphatical Word ; for it is 
for the Sake of ſuch Word or Words the whole Sen- 
tence ſeems to be made. | A 

There might be ſome particular Rules given to 
find out the emphatical Word; ſuch as theſe; _ 

1. When a Queſtion is aſked, the Emphaſis often 
lies on the queſtioning Word; as, who, what, whi- 
ther, when: Thus, Who tis there? What 15 the Mat- 
ter? Whither did you go When did you return? 

Yet this is not always fo; as, Who is the ſtrongeſt 
or wiſeſt Man? In which Sentence, ſtrongeſt and wi- 
ſeſt are the emphatical Words. 3 

2, When iwo Words are ſet in Oppoſition one to 
the other, and one of them is pronounced with an 
Emphaſis, then the other ſhould have an Emphaſis 
alſo; as, if they run, we will run; for our Feet are as 
good as theirs. In which Sentence, they and we, our 
and theirs, are the emphatical Words. 

To make it appear of how great Importance it 1s 
to place the Emphaſis rightly we may obſerve that 
the very Senſe and Meaning of a Sentence is oſten- 
times very different, according as the Emphaſis is laid 
upon different Words; and that tlie particular De- 
ſignofthe Speaker is diſtinguiſhed thereby; as in this 
ſhort Queſtion, namely, e | 

1 3 42 3 4 

Will you ride to Town To-day? 

In theſe ſeven Words there may poſſibly be four 
different Senſes, from the different placing of the 
Emphaſis, viz. 17 

Is 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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1. If the Emphaſis be laid on the Word you, the 
negative Anſwer may be, No, but my Brother till. 
2. If the Emphaſis be laid on the Word ride, the 


- Anſwer may be, No, but I will walk. 


3s If upon Town, No, I cannot, for I muſt go inta 
the Country. 

4. If upon Today, No, but I intend to go To-mor- 
row. 

Hence we ſee how uſeful the proper placing of the 
Emphaſis is to right Reading. Farther, concerning 
the Emphaſis, obſerve the four following Directions. 

1. Carefully avoid a Monotony, i. e. an Uniformity 
of Voice, or reading without any Emphaſis at all; like 


an ignorant Boy, who underſtands not what he reads, 


expreſſing every Word with the ſame canting Tone, and 
laying a proper Force or Sound no-where ; for ſuch aone 
pronounces the moſt moving and pathetic Oration as if he 

were ſpelling over a mere Catalogue of Words, 

2. Do not multiply the Emphaſis, or change the Tene 
of your Voice too often, ſo as to imitate ſinging or chanting ; 
for this is another Extreme, and as faulty as the for- 
mer. 

3. Take Heed of laying an Emphaſis or Streſs upon 
Words where there 1 to be none. Some Readers are 
apt to place a ſtrong Sound upon Words, not ſo much ac- 
cording to their expreſſive Senſe, as according to the 
Length of the Sentence, and the Ability of their Breath to 
hold out in pronouncing it. 

4. Have a Care of omitting the Emphaſis where it 
ought to be placed; for this makes the Sentence loſe all its 
Force, and often conceals its Meaning from the Hear- 
EY. 


© CHAP, 
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CHAP. II 

Dineevions for ſcanning and reading VERSE. 

N . is tied up to 0 certain number of Feet 


in a Line. 

Scanning is dividing a Line or Verſe into its ſeve- 
ral Feet. 

A Foot in Englith Poetry conſiſts of two or three 
Syllables; and h1s different Names according to the 
Number, Poſition, and W or Length. of its 
Syllables. 

An accented 8 llable is always 3 long SyHoble. 

A S hon dee conſiſts of two long Syllables; an Jam- 
dus, ot a {hurt one and a long one; — A Trockee, 
@ long one and a ſhort one. 

An 4uapef conſiſts of two ſhort ones and along 
one; a Dattyl, of a long one and two ſhort cmes; 2 
- rack of three ſhort ones; and an Amphibrach of 
a long one between two ſhort ones. Thele even 
are the moſt uſual, if not the only Feet, uſed: in 
Engliſh Poetry : but ſome Kinds of Verſe have an 

additional Syllable, or Half-foot. -- 

When no re Hard! is paid to Similarity of Sound 
in the final Sy! ſables ef the Lines, but only to the 
Number and . — of the F ect, it is called Blank 
Verſe; as, 

Two of far nobler ſhape, erect and tall. 
' Godlike eredt, with native Honour clad 
In nated Majeſty, ſeem' d Lord: of all. 

When two or more Lines end with Words of a 
fmilar Sound, it is called Rhyme, which is moſt u- 
fual 1 in Eneliſh Poetry. 

Two Lines rhyming together are called a Couplet; : 

Le 7 uch teach others, whe them T . 

And cenſure freely, who have written well, Three 
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Three Lines rhyming together are called a Trip- 
ef; in | | a 
Muſic reſembles Poetry, in each 
Are'namely Graces, which no Methods, teach, C 
And which a maſter-hand alone can reach. 
--The laſt Line in a Triplet has fometimes a' Foot 
more than the reſt, and is then called an Alexun- 
drine. The Lines are uſually joined by a Brace. 

Two Lines connected with each other form a 
Diſtich; and three, or more, a Stanza. Any Piece 
of Poetry confifting' of ſeveral Diſtichs, or Stanzas is 
called a Poem. An Elegy is a Poem, written in a 
fimple plaintive Style. A Paſtoral is a Poem about 
rural Affairs. An Ode is a Poem to be ſung or ſet 
to Muſic ; and generally conſiſts of a Number of 
Stanzas with Lines of different Lengths : This 
Kind of Poetry is called Lyric os Pindaric. An Epic 
or Heroic Poem deſcribes the real or feigned Actions 
of ſome Hero. A Dramatic Poem is a Play, or 
ſomething reſembling one. | 
When the Lines contain fix Feet each, the Verſe 
is called Hexameter ; if five, Pentameter. 37% 

Our moſt uſual Kind of Verſe, whether Rhym 
or Blank Verſe, is Pentameter ; and the Feet, lam- 
83 BS, \* | 
An hone Man's||the nableſt Mork Höf God. . 
And ſpreads| a compnon Feaſt\| for all] that live. 

But a Trochee or Spondee is frequently uſed in 
the firſt Place inſtead of an Iambus ; as, 

Theſe, as] thty change\[Almighlty Father, theſe. 

Chill the [warm CheeRildnd blajc | the Bloomſof Life. 
Hail, Source [6f Bẽ ling aſũniverpal Soul. 
And many Times, inſtead of one Syllable, two 
ſhort ones are introduced, ſo that we have an Ana- 

„Dactyl or Tribrach, inſtead of an Iambus, 
ndee or Trochee; as, 25 — 


Oz | By 
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Bj thael|thz vdriofts vegletdtive Tribes. 

Of Monk | fr jt Diqpbeſdiènce and] the Fruit. 

M;riads|tho' right hel whom m dl Leãgue. 

Strength undim in ſiſ: cor eternal Being. 

. Both 54% to | ave dra Stygſian Flood. 
Inſtead of the laſt Iambus, and in ſome other 

Situations, Fe in Milton, we have ſeveral 

Times an Amphibrach; as, 

Of rei|þl Angels by|whoſe Aid asp iring. 

nd out |of Good | jtzll to] find fag 5f zoll. 

_ Eredſted agen ſwim| the ocean flream. 

' Know'ſt 2 Imporiſmce of| a Soul | immortal. 

When the Lines contain ſevera) Trochees, the 
Verſe is called T rochatcal ; as. 
ft we| ſee al you ng Beginnèr 

Prãctiſe 1g ring] Ways, 
Till he] 2rows a] hardnzd] Sinner, 
T hen the | Gallows | ends his| Days. 

When a long Syllable comes between two ſhort 
ones, the Verſe has been named Dactylic, but on 
Examination it will found, for the moſt Part, Ana- 
pajtic Jas, 

Dio Enès ſilly and proud, 
Tho he ark | 27 the Maqedon Youth. 

This & Pretenaler to Rhyme | will admit, 

Without rb! ling his Head l about Judgement or Mit. 
. They lie 05 on Purſpoſe on Cones and Stalls, 
And the Tiles I view {when T ſhine |on the Malls. 

The great and general Rule of reading Engliſh 

Verſe is to pronounce every Word and Sentence as 

if it were Proſe, without any Cant or Draw]; ob- 

ſerving the Stops with great Exactneſs, N the 

Accent on the proper Syllable of each 

a juſt Emphaſis on the proper Word or Words of 

each Sentence, but with theſe three ſmall Allow 


aces. 
1. At 


ord, and 


_ k 


: 
| 


28, 


*. 
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1. At the End of every Line, where there is no 
Stop, make a Pauſe about half as long as a Comma, 
juſt to give Notice that the Line is ended. 

2. A Pauſe, of nearly the ſame Length is like- 
wiſe required near the Middle of each Line, gene- 
rally at the Beginning, Middle, or End of the 
middle Foot, but ſometimes ſooner or later. The 
Place of this Pauſe is marked, in ſome of the Lines 
above, by a double Daſh. 7 

3. It a Word have two Sounds, give it that Soun 

which favours the Metre or Rhyme. . | k 
Io favour the. Metre is to read two Syllables, 
which will bear to be contracted into one, either 
diſtin& in two Syllables, or contracted, as the Metre 
or Meaſure of the Line requires; as glittering, for 
Inſtance, in the two following Lines, 


All glittering in Arms he ſtopt to view, and 
All glittering in is Arms he ſtood with Smiles. 


In the firſt Line it makes three Syllables, in the 
laſt but two. 

To favour the Rhyme is to pronounce the laſt 
Syllable ſo as to make it chime with its Yokefellow ; 


To teach vain Wits a Science little known, 
T” admire ſuperior Senſe and doubt their own. 


Some ne'er advance a Judgment of their um, 
Bur catch the ſpreading Notion of the Town. © 


In the firſt Couplet, own muſt be pronounced 
like one in alone; in the latter, ow muſt keep its 
aſual Sound. | N 

If the Verſe do not ſound well and harmonious 
to the Ear, when theſe Allowances are made, you 


Ie to charge the Fault on the Poet, and noton the 


n CHAP. 
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tters ſhou'd be plain, conciſe 
and to the Purpoſe ; written in a very legible 
Hand, and in Words, which carry ſuch a ailing 
Meaning, that the Perſon, to whom they are ſent, 
cannot have any Doubt about any Order, Requeſt, 
or Commiſſion contained in them. 
The firſt Thing is to anſwer diſtinctly every par- 
ticular Article in the Letters you have received; or 
to remark that you have had no Anſwer to your laſt. 
Write to your Correſpondent, as you wou'd talk 
to him; be frank and affable without Impertinence ; 
obliging and complaiſant without Bombaſt or Flat- 


tcry. | 

3 to introduce Strokes of Wit, Hu- 
mour, or Rallery into Letters of Buſineſs, unleſs 
perhaps to a very old and intimate Acquaintance, 
with whoſe Character and Humour you are per- 
fectly acquainted. | 

A Perſon will be highly diverted with a Jeſt at 
one Time, which wou'd enrage him at another: 
and you. cannot tell in what Temper a Perſon will 
be, when he receives your Letter. 


Of Superſcriptions of Letters, addreſſing Perſons of 
ft l Ruality, Sc. . 
Super ſcription. Addreſs. 
To- the Royal Family. 
[2 the King's moſt old, S , or May it pleaſe 
cellent Majeſty. your Majeſty. 
To his Royal Highneſs) May it leaſe your Royal 
the Prince of Wales. } - Highneſs. 


The ſame to any other of them, varying only the 
Title and Sex. F R 


a 


— 


a 
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To his Grace A, 199 Lord Duke. 
Duke of B. Your Grace. 
To the moſt noble A. YM Lord Marquis. 
Marquis of B. J Your Lordſhip. 3 2 
To the Right Hon. A. 1 
- Earl of B. | : 
To the Rt. Hon, A. / Lord. 
Lord Viſcount 8B. (Tour Lordſlip. 
To the Rt. Hon. A.“ | | 
Lord B. 


The Ladies are addreſſed according to the Rank of 
their Huſbands.” 


All the Sons of Dukes and' Marquiſſes have the Ti- 


tle of Lord and Rt. Hon. Alto the eldeſt Sons of 
Earls. This is called the Courteſy of Englund. 

All the younger Sons of Earls, the Sons of Viſcounts, 
and of Barons, are ſtiled E{quires, and Honour- 

able; as, To the Hon. A. B. Eſq ; Sir. 

All the Daughters of Dukes, Marquiſſes, and Earls, 

are Ladies. All the Daughters of Viſcounts and 
Barons are Honourable ; - as, To the Hon: Mrs. 
A. B. Madam. 

The Title of Rt. Hon. is given to an Privy Counſel- 
lors, and to the Lord Mayors of London, Vork, and 
Dublin; alſo to the Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh. 

All Perſons bearing the King's Commiſſion, are ſti- 
led Honourable ; ng beets. Servant to the King 
on the Civil and Militar ry Lifts allo to any of the 
Royal Family, is ſtiled Eſquire. | 

o the Parliament, 

Tothe Rt. Hon. the LOWER My Lords. 

_ Spiritual and Tempor , ok it PT your Lord- 
in Parliament Red h 

To the Hon. the Knights) Gentlemen. | 
- Citizens, and — May it ae vo Ho- 
in Parliament aflembled } nours, To 
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To the Rt. Hon. B. B. 
Eiq;Speaker of tlie Hon: == 
Houle of Commons. 

* 12 To the Clergy. 
O the mo ev. Father 
in God, A. Lord Arch- jr Lord. 
ri 8 df B. : 

To the Rev. Father in 

Se , the Lord Bithop | 2 fob dſkip 


To the Rev. A. B. D. 1 Doctor. 


Tour Grace. 


Dean of C. or Archdea- 

con or Chancellor of D. os 2 

or Prebendary fc. M$ wok 

Petitions are ſometimes addreſſed © To the Very 
Rev. the Dean of C, | 

All Clergymen, whether Recors, Vicars, Curates, 
or Lecturers, are ſiyled Reverend. 

The Officers of the King's Houthold are addyeſ- 
fed according to their Quality or Office; giving the 
Preference to thoſe who are moſt honourable. 

In fupericribing to Perſons relating to their Offi- 

ces, their Stile of Employment muſt be mentioned; 

The Commiſſioners of the Civil Liſt are addreſ- 
ſed according to their Rank, and are ſtiled Right 
Honourable ; As, 

1 © the Right Hon. the Lords Commiſſioners of 
the Treafury, of Trade and Plantations, of the 
"Admiralty, &c. Your e 6 
The Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms, Exciſe, Na- 

Y kc, are called Honourable. 

If any of the above, or of any other agg repate 
Body of Men, be Privy Counſetlots, it is vital to 
ſtyle them colle&ively Right Honourable ; 28.—— 
Sis, 1 our Honours, F 

. — | | | | | 1 In 
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In the Army all Noblemen are ſtiled according 
to their Rank, with the Additions of their Employ- 
ment, | ; 

All Colonels are ſtiled Honourable; as, the Hon. 
Col. A. B. | : 

All inferior Officers have the Name of their Em- 
ployment ſet firſt ; as, Major A. B. Capt. A. B. &c. 

In the Navy all Noblemen are ſtiled according to 
their Quality and Office; and all Admirals, without 
being Peers, are tiled Honourable. | 

The other Officers as in the Army. 

All Ambaſſadors have the Title of! Excellency ad- 
ded to their Quality, as have all Plenipotentaries 
and Governors abroad, and the Lords Juſtices of 
Ireland. 5 

All Judges, if Privy Counſellors, are ſtiled Right 
Hon. if not, Hon. as, * 

The Right Hon, A. B. Lord Chancellor. 

The Right Hon. Sir A. B. Lord Chief Juſtice. 

The Hon. A. B. E/ Lord Chief Baron. 

The Hon. A. B. 1 one of the Juſlices of, &c. 

All others in the Law according to their Office or 
Rank; every Barriſter having the Title of Eſq; 

iven him. | | 

All Gentlemen in theCommiſſion of the Peace, have 
the Title of Eſquire and Worſhipful; as have all 
Sheriffs and Recorders, 
The Aldermen and Recorder of London are ſtiled 
Right Mopeds as are all Mayors of Corpora- 
tions, except Lord Mayors. | 


All Governors of Hoſpitals, Colleges, &c. if con- 
ſiſting of Magiſtrates, or having any among them, 
are ſtiled Right Worſhipful or Worllypful, as their 
Titles may be. | de 

Incorporate Bodies are called Honourable ; as, 
the Hon. Court of Dire&tors of the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany, &c, The 
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The Honourable the Sub-Governors, De 
Governors, and Dire&ors of the Bank of England, 
the South-Sea Company, &c. 

Or elle Worthiptul ; as, 

The Maſter and Wardens of the Worlhipful 
Company. uf Mercers. 

The Wives of Baronets and Knights are ſtyled 
Ladies. 

The Method of addreſſing Men of Trade and 
Buſineſs, Friends, Relations, and Acquaintances, is | | 
ſo well known, that it is needleſs to infert it here. j 


4$+c0000000000 ooo t 900 200000C00000 eovooeÞ 0 000005 200009600 Aar ** | ; 
CHAP, V. TABLE. I. 


MoxosvLLaBLzs of fimilur Sound, but of diferen 
Signification and Spelling. 


DDS, doth add Auln, a Meaſure 
Ade, a Cooper's Ax | Awn, Beard of Plants, 
Ail, to he troubled Bad, ill 
Ale, to drink | Bade, did bid x 
Air, to breathe in | Bail, a Surety - 
Ere, ſooner than Bale, of Cloth - fs 
Wo a moveable Court Bait, an Allurement 
eir, to an Eſtate Bale, to take leſs 
Airy, light, ſively Baize, Cloth 


Eyry, Neſt of Birds Ba 5, Sarlands 20 
All, the whole 77 Turkilh Governors 


| 
Ae, to bore Holes with | Bald, without Hair 
| 


An, the Article Baue d, cried out 
Anne or Ann, a Woman | Ball, a round Thing 

Ant, a Piſmire | Bawl, to cry out + 
Aunt, Uncle's Wife Bare, naked 

Aught, any Thing | Bear, to carry 


Ought, lhou'd . Sun a, ate Beaſt - 


get A, 
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Baſe, mean 
Baſs, in Muſic 
Be, to exiſt 
Bee, the Inſect 
Beack, a Shore 
Beech, a Tree 
Beat, to ſtrike 
Beet, an Herb 
Beau, a Fop 
Bow, for Arrows 
Beer, to drink 
Bier, for the dead” 
Bel, an Idol 
Bull to ring wi 
Belle, a gay L 
Bld, Ha blow 
Blue, the Colour 
Boar, a Beaſt 
Bore, did bear 
Bore, to make a Hole 
Board, a Plank 
Bor'd, did bore 
Bold, daring 
Bow d, did bow! [Child 
Born ,brought forthasa 
Borne, 3 ſupported 
Bough, of a Tree 
Bow, to bend 
Bread, to eat 
Bred, brought ip 
* Breaſl jt, of the Body 
Breſt, a Port in France 
Brews, he breweth 
Bruiſe, to cru 
Bros, over Ne 
Browſe to feed on Twigs 


— —— ——— — ——ẽe — — 


. 


| 


| 


Bruit, a Report 
Brute, a Beaſt 
But, except [ſhoot at 
Butt, 2 Hhds; a Place to 
Buy, to purchaſe 
By, near 
Bye, not dire& 
| Cain, the Murderer 
Cane, to walk with 
Call, to ſhout 
Carol, for a Wig 
Cart, a Carriage 
Chart, a Map 
Cauſe, Reaſon 
Caw:, like a Rook 
Cede, to yield 
Seed, to ſow 
Ceil, to plaſter 
Seal, of a Letter 
Cell, a ſmall Cave 
Sell, to diſpoſe of 
Cenſe, public Rates 
Senſe, Meaning 
Cent, Hundred 
Scent, Smell 
Sent, did ſend | 
Gere, to wax over 
Sear, to burn 
Srer, a Prophet 


| Sere, dry, withered 


Chas'd, did chaſe 
Chaſte, virtuous +- 
Chews, he taſtes 


Choir, of Singers 
Quire, 24 Sheets 


Chord, 


Chooſe, to make Choice 


— 2 — n * 
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Chord, in Muſic 
Cord, a ſmall Rope 
Cinque, ſi ve 
Sink, Fitle down 
Cit, a Citizen 
Sit, on a Seat 
Cite, to ſummon ' 
Sight, a View 
Site, Situation 
Clauſe, of a Sentence 
Claws, of a Bird 
Climb, to mount 
Clime, a Region [ments 
___ Cloaths or Clothes, Gar- 
Cloſe, toſhut up, to finith 
Coal, to burn 
Cole, a Kind of Cabbage 
Coarſe, rough 
Corſe, dead Body 
Courſe, Race 
Coat, a Garment 
Cote, a ſmall Fold 
Coom, Soot, Smut 
Coomb, 4 Buſhels 
Creah, to make a Noiſe 
Creeh, an Inlet of the Seas 
Crews,Shi mpanies 
Cruiſe, to ſail in queſt of 
Dam, a Bank, a Mother 
Damn, to condemn 
Dane, of Denmark 
Deign, to condeſcend 
Day, 24 Hours 
Dey, Turkiſh Governor 
Dear, coſtly, beloved 
Deer, in a Park 


| 


Deep, in the Ground 

Dieppe, Town in France 
evice, Contrivance 

Deviſe, by a Will 

Dew, Moiſture 
Due, a Debt 

Doe, a female Deer 
Dough, Paſte for Bread 

Done, a&ed, finiſhed 
Dun, a Colour 

Eaves, of Houſes 
Eves, Evenings 

Etwe, a female Sheep 
Yew, a Tree 
You, yourſelf 

Ewer, for Water 


re, Uſe 


Your, of you 
Eye, to ſee with 


J. myſelf 


Ay, yes 

in, glad 
Fane, a Temple 
Feign, to diſſemble 


Faint, weak 
Feint, Pretence [ket 
Fair, comely; & a Mar- 


Fare, Diet; Pay for Paſſage 
Feat, an Action 

Feet, to ſtand on 
Flea, an Inſect 


Flee, to get away 


Flew, did fly 
Flue, of a Chimne 
Flour, for Bread 


| Flower, in a Garden 


Foul, 


Phraſe, an Expreſſion 
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Foul Gy 4 
Fowl, a Bir 
Frays, Quarrels 


Trees, releales 
Freeze, to congeal 
Frieze, a rough Cloth 
Frize in Architecture 

Furs, fine Hans 

Furze, Whins, Gorſe 

Gait, Geſture in walking 
Gate, to ſtop a Paſſage 

Gilt, with Gold 

Guilt, Sin 8 

Glaire, Whiteofan Egg 
Glare, to dazzle | 

Grays, Badgers 
Graze, to paſture 

Greaſe, ſoft Fat 


Greece, a Country 


Greaves for the Legs 


Grieves, he grieveth 
Groan, to expreſs Pain 
Grown, increaſed | 
Gueſs'd, did gueſs 
we a Vilitor 
Hail, frozen Rain 
Hale, ſtout; to drag 
Hair of the Head 
Hare, a ſwift Animal 
Hall, a large Room 
Haul, to pull ' 
Hart, a male Deer 
Heart, in the Breaſt 
Heal, to cure 


Heel of the Foot . * 
He'll, he will! P 


| 


Hear, to hearken 
Here, in this Place 
Heard, did hear 


Herd of Cattle 


Height, Loftineſs 
Hight, named, called 
Hew, to cut down 
Hue, Colour 

Hugh, a Man _ 
Hie, to haſten _ 
High, lofty 
Him, that Man 


Hymn, a divine Song 
Hip, a Joint, a Fruit - 
hp, to make lowſpirited 
Ho, holen e 
Hoe, to cut Weeds 
Hole, an opening 
Whole, the total 
+ Hoop for a Caſk 
IWhoop,. to ſhout 
Hour of the Day + 
Our, belonging to us 
Her of theChurch 
' Tſe, an Iſland 
I, within 5 
Inn, for Travellers 
Jam, a Conſerve 
Jamb, a Supporter 


Kill, to put to Death 


|: Kiln for Bricks 


Kiſs to ſalute | _ 
2ul's Father 


| Cis,. 
| Lacks, doth lack 
Lax, looſe Lade, 


Hym, a fierce Kind of Dog 


— —— ̃ U — .__ 
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Lade, to freight | 
Laid, did lar 
Lain and reſted 
Lane, a narrow Road | 
Lea & Ley, a Field 
Lee, oppaſite the Wind 
Lie for Sospboilers 
Lead, a Metall | 
Led, did leg 
Leaf, of a Tree | 
Lief, beloved Ty 
Leak, to let in Wate 
Leek, ant Herb; a Town 
Leaſe, to let Land 
e | 
eaſe, to glean 
Lees, Dregs, 

Leave, Permiſhon 
Lieve, willingly | 
Liar, that tells Lies 

Lier, in wait 

Lyrr, an Inſtrument 
Limb, a Member 

Limn, to draw or paint 
Lo! behold 

Loew, humble 
Lean, ſomething lent 

Lone, ſolitary 
Made, did make 

Maid, a Virgin 
Mail, Po bag 

Male, the He | 
Main, chief | 

Mane of a Horſe - 
Maize,” Indian Corn 


| * 
e 


Oe'r, over, 


Maze, confuſe 


Pale, light coloured 
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Mare, to ride on 
ow a Magiſtrate - 
ark, to know b 
3 Reprifal [dow 

cad, a Liquor; a Mea- 
Mede, of Media | 
Meed, Reward | 
Meat, longhandled 
Hook 
Meek, mild, gentle 
Mean, worthleſs 
Mien, Aſpect 
Meat, to eat 


1 


| Meet together; fit 


Mete, meaſure- 
Mewl, to ſquall 


Mule, to ride on 


Mews, for Hawks 


| Ae th meditate . 


tght, Strength 
Mite, in a Cheeſe 
| Moan, to lament 
Mown, cut down 
Moat, a Ditch 
Mote, ſmall Duſt 
Naught, bad 
Nought & naught, nothing 
ay, no 
as a Horfe 
to row with 


Ore of Metal 
Oh! alas! ; 
Owe, to be indebted 
Pail, a Veſſel - 


5 
* 
. 


Pain, 


„he robs 
* ies, ſearches into 
Prize, to eſteem 
Rains, the Rain falls 


Reigns, rules - 


_ Reims, ofa ** 
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Puin, Torment | Raiſe, to ſer up 
Pane, of Glaſs | Rays, Sun beams 
K Pair, a Couple | * to remedy | 
are, to cut o ap, to ſtri c marty 
Pear, a Fruit Wras, to fold up 
Pall, for Funerals Read, to peruſe 
Paul, a Man © Reed, a Plant 
Pau fe, a Stop | Read, did read 
Pars, of a Beaſt | Red, a colour 
Peace, Reſt | 1 Quietneſs 
Piece, a Part Mreſt, to force 
Heal, the Top Retch, to vomit 
Pique, a Grudge Mretel, mean Perſon 
Peal of Bells | Rhone, the River 
Peel, Rind Roan, a Colour 
Peer, a Lord. | Riyme,a Verſe, 
Pier of a Bridge Keime, freezing Miſt 
Pier for Shi Nice, a Grain | 
Place, a ituation | Riſe, Increaſe 8 
Plaice, a Fiſh | | Right, juſt, true 
Plain, even Kite, Ceremony * 
Plane, a Tool; a Tree | Wright, a ea 
Plait, a Fold | Write with a Pen 
Plate, of Metal | Ring with Bells 
Pleas, Pretences | Wrang, to twiſt 
Pleaſe, to content I Road, the Highway 
_ Plumb leaden Weight Rode, did ride 
Plum, a Fruit | Row'd, did row | +: | 
| Praiſe, Commendation | | Roe an Animal 
Fram — ayes | Row, of Trees 
Rome, a City 


| Room, in a Houſe 


Root, of a Tree 


| Route, Road, March 


Rote, by Mem 
Mrote, by Memory. | #4 
P 2 Rough, 
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Rough, une ven Soar'd, did ſoar F - 
Ru an Ornament; a Bird | Sword, a Weapon \ 
Rung, as a Bell Some, a Part 0 
Wrung, twiſted Sum, the Total | 
Rye,"Grain Son, a Male Child 
wy crooked © Sun, in the Sky 
Sail of a Ship © Stair, a Step 
Sal? oi Goods Stare, to look wildly 
*Srene of a Play Steal, by Theft 
S-en, beheld '- Steel, a Metal 
Sean, that is fewed | Stile betwixt Fields 
Seem, to appear Style, Mode of writing 
Seas, great Waters | Suite, Retinue | 
Sees, che feeth © -- Sweet, pleaſant 
Seize, to lay of hold FTacks, {mall Nails 


Sew, with a Needle Tax, a Subſidy 


So, thus | Tail, the End 
Sor, with Seed | Taille, an Entail 
Shear, to clip Tale, a Stor 
Sheer, pure, mere Tare, in Weighing 
dice, ſix Tear, to rend 
Size, Bulk Team, of Horſes 
Sign, a Token Teem, to abound 


Sine, in Geometry Tear, from the Eye 
Slaie, a Weavers Reed | Tier, Row of Guns 


Slay, to kill - Their, of them 
Sley, ta part or twiſt in- | There, in that Place 
to Threads T hroe, great Pain 
Sleight, Dexterity Throw, to fling 
Slight, Neglect | Throne, Seat of State 
Sloe, a four Fruit Thrown, caſt, flung 
Slow, tard Thyme, a ſweet Herb 
Soal, a Fiſh © | Time when 
Sole of a Shae; alone Jo and fro 
Soar, to riſe up Too, likewiſe 


Sore, an Ulcſer ] Two; in Number 
3 1 oe 
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Toe, of the Foot 
Tow, Flax [Water 
Tow, to pull thro' the 
Fray, an Utenſil 
Trey, three at Cards 

Vail or Feil, Covering 
Vale, ſmall Valley 

Vain, to no Purpoſe 
Vane, Weathercock 
Vein, to hold Blood 


| 


ö 
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Waiſt, the Middle 
Wakes conſume 
all, af Stone 
Wawl, to cry like 2 


Cat 
Ware, Merchandiſe 
Wear, to put on 


Weak, feeble 


Meet, 7 Days 


Wean, to take from 


| Ween, to imagine 


; Wail, to lament Wheal, a Pimple 
Wale, a riſing Part Wheel ofa Cart 
Mails, laments Wood, Timber : 
Wales, the Country  Wou'd, was willing 
Wain, a Waggon =? dle of Oxen 
Wane, Decreaſe Toll of an Egg. 
| TABLE II. 


Wonbds of more than Our rt ain of fimilar Sound, 
but of different Mgnifcation and Spelling 


| BEL, Cain's Brother | 


Able, powerful. 

Accomp, Reckoning | 
Account, Eſteem 5 

- Mar for Sacrifice 
Alter, to change 

Anchor of a Ship 
Anker of Brandy 

Aſcent, going up. 
Aſſent, Agreement 

Auger, an Inftrument 


yy. * 


Bacon, l Ho s F leh 
Balen in the . | 
Baiting,taking refreſh 
3 ment 
aung, except 8 
Balletta, a Baces:: 


| Ballot, a little Ball 


Barbara, a Woman 
Barbar), a Country 
Burberry, a Fruit 

Baron, a Lord 
Barren, unfruitful 


P 3 Berry, 
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Berry, a Fruit 


9 to inter 
orough, Corporation 
Burrow for Rabbits. 
Britain, the Country 
Briton, one of the People 
Calendar. of Months 
Calender, to ſmooth Linen 
Candid, fair and open 
Candy'd with Sugar 
Cannon, a great Gun 
Canon, a Law | 


Capital, Principal 


Capitol, Tower in Rome 


Carat, a {mall Weight 
Carrot, an Herb 
Cellar, for Liquor 
Siler, one who ſells 
Cenſer, for Incenſe 
Cenſor, Reformer 
efhon, giving up 
80ſt. A Sitting AF; 
Chagrin, Vexation 1. 
Skhazreen, rough Fiſh ſkin 
Chaldron of Coals - 
Chawdron, Entrails 
. Choler,, Anger, Bile 


Collar, for the Neck [ing | 


Chronical, of long ſtand- 
Chroniele, an Hiſtory 

Cion, a Shoot engrafted 
Scion, a Twig taken to be 

eng ratet, 

Sion, Jeruſalem - - 

Colour, Tinge, Die 
Culler, a Sorter 


Compliment, Civility 
Complement, full Number 
ncent, Harmony 
Conſent, Agreement 
| ouncil, an Aſſembly 
Counſel, Advice 
Couſin, a Relation 
Cozen, to cheat 
Crewel, Worſted 
Cruel; innuman 
Cygnet, a young Swan 


| Szgnet, a Seal 


Cymbal, a Drum 
Symbol, a Sign 
Cypreſs, a Tree 
Cyprus, a black Stuff 
Deſert, Deſerving 


| ah, * at a Feaſt 


eviſes, he bequeaths 
| Devizes, a Town 
Diſcreet, ome 
Diſcrete, diſtint + 
Eaten, ſwallowed 
Eton or Eaton a Town 


Filter, to {train clear 
Fiſter, one who: fiſhes 
Francis, a Man 


Idle, lazy © 
Idol, to worſhip -- 


|  Fillip, with the-Fing! 
, ger 
| Philip, a Man - 


Philter, to cauſe Love 


Fiſſure, a Rent or Crack 
Frances, a Woman 


Indi, to proſecute 5 
Indite, to compoſe 
| Jewry, 
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ewry, Judea 
* to try Cauſes 
Fordan, the River 
Forden, a Pot 
Leſſen, to make leſs 
Leſſon, to learn 
Lettice, a Woman 
Lettuce, an Herb 
Levee, Attendance 
Levy, to collect 
Manner, form 
Manor, Lordihip 
Marten, a Beaſt 
Martin, a Man 
Medal, a Com 
Meddle, to interfere 
Meddler, a Buſybody 
Mellar, a Fruit 
Mercy, Pity 
Merſey, the River 
Metal, Gold, Silver 
Mettle, Spirit [ſures 
Meter, one who mea- | 
Metre, in Poetry | 
Mighty, powerful 
Mity, having Mites 
Miner Worker in Mines 
Minor, under Age 


Naval, of the Navy : | 


Navel of the Body 
Palate-of the Mouth 
Pallet, a little Bed - 


Palace, a royal Houſe | 


Pallas, the Goddeſss 
Pencil, to draw with 
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NUlate, a Man 


Pilot, to ſteer a Ship 
Populace,theMultitude 
| Populous, full of People 
Precedent, Example ta 
follow 1 
| Preſident, he who preſides 
Principal, chief c 
Principle, a Maxim 
| Profit, Advantage 
| Prophet, a Foreteller 
bbet, a Joint - 
Rabtit, a furry Animal 
Rancour, Hatred 
Ranker, more rank 
Rigger, one who rigs 
Rigour, Severity lem 
Satire, a cenſuring Po- 
Tag a ſylvan G 
aver, not a Loſer 
Savour, Smell | 
Scilly, Ilands "IG 
Silly, Rupie | * 
Seignior, a Lord 


Senior, older 


Swbtle, artful 
Suttle in weighing - 
Subtler, more artful -- 
Sutler in an Army © 
Succour, Help 1 


Sucter of Trees 


Via or Phial of Glaſs 
Viol for Muſic 
Weather, fine or foul 


P, enſile , hangin * 


| Wether,'a Sheep 


Many 
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Many Words admitted into Tables or Liſts of 
this Kind have been omitted by the Editor, who l 
thought it wou'd be a great Diſſervice to ſuch Learn- b 
ers, as might read this by themſelves without 1 
Maſter, to perſuade them that Words of really dif- 
ferent Sounds ought to be pronounced alike. Some 
few indeed are inſerted, which ſhou'd end a little 
different; as, chard, chaſte ; Populace, populcus ; but 
the Difference in common Pronunciation is ſo. lit- 
tle, that the Ear can ſeldom or never perceive it. 

The Difference made between Ball and Bole; Call 
and Coal; Drawn and Drone; Naught and Note, &c. 
is uſually very little, yet it is a Diſtin&ion that 
ought to. be kept up, as indeed every other Diſtinc- 
tion, which has no Impropriety in it, ought; for 
it is evident we have too many Words of fimilar 
Sounds already. 


CH AP. VI. 
Woxrnsof different Sounds, tho” ſpelled with the ſame 
Letters. 


A —Au-cuſt,. the we: Month: 
uguſt—gu-gujt,. gran 

Bow—HbÞo, way wag Arrows with: 

How bou, to bend in Reſpect 

Buffet - hHuffet, a Blow 

Buffet- Bu- fe, Cupboard' | 

Champaign— I Ham- pane, open country: 
Champaizn—Shan-pene, a French Wine ; 
_ Cleanly—&lenly; adject. neat | 
Cleanly—#leenly, adv. neatly 
Cloſe—4{loce, ſhut faſt . 
Clole—iloze,. to finiſh: 9 

Vis! Com- 


Compat—Ko'm-pat, an Agreement 
Compact - Aom-pacit, cloſe, denſe 
Conjure fun“ er, by Enchantment 
Conjure—#on-jure, in the ſacred Name 
Courteſy Kur- te- ſy, Civility 
Courteſy—Kurt-ſy, made by Ladies 
Cruiſe—Krooſe, a {mall-Cup 
Cruiſe - re, to fail in Queſt 
Denier—De-ni-er, one who denies 
Denier—De-nee'r, ſmall French roger 
Depart—Dee-part, to divide 
Depart—De-par't, to go awa 
Deſert—Dez'-ert, Wi Lanes 
Deſert—De-zert, Deſervings 
Exile Eyile, Baniſhment 
Exile—Eg-zile, ſlender 
Gallant—Go'l-lant, fine, ga 
Gallant—Gal-lan't, a Wooer 
Gills— Fils, of Liquor 
Gills—G!lls, of a Fiſh, g hard 
Gout—Gout, a Diſeaſe 

Gout—Goo, a Taſte 


Houſing houz-ing, putting in a Houſe | 


Houfing—Hooz-ing, * Horſe Furniture 
Inſtint—In'-{tm#, in Brutes 
Inſtint—in-/tinct, impreſſed, animated 
Invalid—in-vall-id, wanting Force 
Invalid—In-va- led, a weak Perſon 
Key Kee, to open Locks 

Key & Quay—Ka, for Ships 
Lead—leed, to conduct 

Lead—Led, a Metal 

{ants Foe. a Contract to let Land 
Leaſe—leeze, to glean + | 


3 
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«4 } * From Houſle, a Covering, Vena: 
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Leaſing—lee-ſimg, by Leaſe 

Ln Ls telling of Lies 

Lie — Lee, for Soap-boilers 

Lie- Ly, an Untruth: and to reſt, reſide 
Live ive, quick, not dead Stock 
Live—liv, to be alive 2 
Lower —lo-er, more low, and to bring low 
Lower—lou-er, or lour, to look gloomy 
Minute—mi-nute, ſmall 

Minute—Min-nit, of Time 

Mow—=mo, to cut with a Scythe 
Mow—Mou, of Hay or Corn 

Pill—peel, to ſtrip the Rind 

Pill—Pill, in Medicine 

Piquet—Pe-te&tt, Game at Cards 

Piquet cet, Soldier's Puniſhment 
Precedent pre- ſee- dent, going before 
Precedent—Preſſ-i-dent, mple 
Provoſt—Prov-oſt, of a College | 
Provoſt Pro-ude, Executioner in the Army 
Read—reed, to read at preſent 
Read—red, did read 
Revel—r#&v-el, to feaſt 
Revel—re-vell, to pluck back 
dewer—Srer, at a Feaſt 
Sgewer—So-er, one who ſews 
Sow—ſo, with ſeed 

Sow— Sou, and Pigs 

Swinging ſwing- ing, waving to and fro 
Swinging—/win-jing, huge, great 

Tear ture, to rent . 
Tear Teer, Water from the Eye 
Wound—woond, cut or hurt 
Wound—wownd, did wind. 


4 


To the Diflyllable Subſtantives and Verbs of a kin- 
- dred Signification, ſpelled in the ſame Manner, 
but accented, and conſequently ſounded, differ- 
ently, at p. 41, 42, you may add the following. 


An Abſtract to abſtrat An Extract to extract 


Affx affix Exile exile 
Aſpect aſpect Ferment ferment 
Augment augment Import import 
Cement cement Incenſe incenſe 
Colleague colleague Inlay inlay- 


Collect colledtt Inſult inſult 
Compound compound Outleap outleap 


Concrete concrete Outwork outwork 
Cendut conduct Perfume perfume... 
Confine confine Permit permit 


Conflict conflict Prefix prefix 
Conſort conſort Prelude prelude 
Conteſt conteſt Preſage preſage 
Contract contract Produce produce 
Contraſt contraſt Project project 


Converſe converſe Record record 
Convert convert Subject ſubject 
Convit convidt Survey ſurve 
Convoy convoy Traject traje&t 
Digeſt digeſt Transfer transfer 
Diſcord dilcord Tranſport tranſport 
Diſcournt diſcount Upſtart upſtart 
Efflux efflux Abſent abſent 
Eſſay eſſay Frequent frequent 


uſe, 
Refuſe 


* 


| Seve- 
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Several Words compounded with Counter, when 
Verbs, have the Accent on the Syllable after coun- | 
| ter, and when Nouns, have the Accent on the 1 
firſt Syllable of it; as, to countermaͤnd, a Counter- 
mand, &c, n | | 
In ſeveral Polyſyllables ending in ate and having | 
the Accent on the laſt Syllable but two, when they 
are Nouns, the ate is founded ſhort, like et; and 
when they are Verbs, there is a ſecondary Accent | 
uporr it, and it is founded long; as, to intimate to 
an intimate (bntimet) Friend; to articulate in an ar— 
ticulate (articulet) Manner; add to theſe aggregate, 
aſſociate, confederate, conglomerate, incorporate, intri- 
cate, proſtrate, precipitate, &c. to interdi et has an Jin- 
derdict : and we ſay, He attriifutes the 4'ttriliites. 
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CHAP. VII. 
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Of RuxTorICal TRoPEs and FiGUREsS. 


A Trope 1s the changing of a ſingle Word from 
its proper Signification to another bearing ſome 
Affinity, Agreement, Reſemblance or Contrariety 
to the former. And a Figure implies the like Change 
of a Senience. 71 RET 7 
1. A METAPnoR is the Change of a Word from 
its proper Signification to another reſembling it, or 
it may be defined a Simile expreſſed in one Word; 
as, He has a ſtony Heart(i. e. hard as a Stone). A Tide 
(i. e. Overflow) of Paſſion, The Golden Age (i. e. 
ure, deſirable, as Gold). God is. a Shield to good 
en (i. e. guards them as ſafely as a Shield would). 
2. Mroxxux puts one Noun for another on 
Account of the near Relation there is _— 
bats tt them; 
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them; ſometimes the Effect for the Cauſe, or the 
Cauſe for the Effect; as, He underſtands the Engl 
Tongue (i, e. Language). Pale Death (1. e. Death 
cauſing Paleneſs). the Thing containing for the 
Thing contained; as, The Land (i. e. the Inhabi- 
tants) mourn.— the Inventor for the Invention; as, 
Mars (i. e. War) rages.—the Matter for the Thing 
made; as, The firſt Ship carried the heavieſt Metal 
(i. e. Guns) &c, | | 

3. SyNEcpocur' puts the Whole for a Part, or 
a Part for the Whole; as, All the Citizens (1. e, the 

reateſt Part of them) adored him. Several Winters 
Ke dwelt under this Roof (i. e. ſeveral Years he dwelt 
in this Houſe, | 

4. Irony changes the proper Signification of a 
Word or Sentence into quite the contrary by Way 
of Railery or Abuſe; as, An excellent (i. e. very 
idle) Watchman indeed to fleep. Your Behaviour and 
Addreſs muſt certainly engage every body (i. e. nobody) 
in your Favour. An Air of Derifion in the Speaker 
or Reader ſhou'd diſcover the Diffimulation. 

5+ A SARCASM is a killing Jeſt ; or keen, ſhort, 
Satire; as, Cyrus, thy Thirſt was Blood, now drink thy 
Fill, Phyſician, heal thyſelf. | 

6, DiasyRmus rallies or jeers with leſs Malice; 
as, Now, Raven, let us hear your ſweet Song. 

CATACHRESIS is a harſh, ſtrained and impro- 
per Change of one Word for another; to make it 
tolerable, it ought to be very expreſſive; as, To 
hold (i. e. lay) a Wager. To mate (i. e. teach) a 
Dog. As eternai (i. e. perfect) Beau. He threatens 
(i. e. promiſes) a Favour. 

8. ANTONOQMASIA puts a Subſtantive common 
for a Subſtantive proper, or Subſtantive proper for 
2 Subſtantive common; as, The Orator, 57 icero; 
the Apoſile, for St. Paul: he is a Nero; i. e. a cruel 


Perſon. Q | 9. Hr 
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9. HyetrnorLE exceſſively enlarges or diminiſhes 
the real Truth, by Compariſon or etherwiſe ; as, 
Swift as Lightening. Whiter than Snow, Extol his Fame T 
above the Skies. Snails don't crawl ſo Ü. 
10. ALLEGORY Is a continued Series or Chain of | 
Metaphors, and partakes of the Nature of the Si- 
mile, Parable, or Fable; as, Having embarked in this 
Affair, we have paſſed the Shoals, and" now fair Gales 
promiſe to bring us to an azreeable Harbour, Venus 
grows cold without Ceres and Bacchus (i. e. Love 
grows cold without Bread and Wine). The ſame 
Metaphor or Metonymy, which was choſen at firſt, 
muſt. be continued thro” the Whole. | 
11. CLivax is a Gradation wherein the Expreſ- 
fion, which ends the firſt Member of a Period, be- 
gins the ſecond, and ſo on; as, Folly begets Pride, 
Pride is the Author of Confuſion, and Confuſion of Miſery. 
12. ANTIMETABOLE repeats or ſets Words in 
Oppoſition to each other, either by Way of Con- 
. or Agreement; as, Contentment ig procured by 
ſuiting our Deſires to Things, and not Things to our 
Defires. Rich and Poor, Old and Young, are equally 
ſubjett to Death, 1 . | 
13. PARALEPSIs is a pretended Omiſſion of ſome 
| Things, in order to make an Advantage by reciting 
a them; as, I ſhall ſay nothing of tis private Charities. 
I paſs by his extenſive Bounty in the educating of poor 
Children aud Orphans. POLY Hur? 
- 14: PERIPHRAs1S or Circumlocution expreſſes by ma- 
ny Words what might have been diſpatched in 
one; as, The fierce Ming of Beaſts, for the Lion. 
x 15. PROSOPOPOEIA gives to Things the Qualities 
or Affections of Perſons ; as, The Rocks liſten, the 
Trees weep. 47 | 
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16. EpiphHox EMA is an Exclamation containing 
ſome lively Remark deduced from ſome foregoing 
Narration; as, Such is the Power of Habit! 

The above are ſome of the moſt common Figures 
of Rhetoric and their Definitions. Thoſe, who defire 
a more particular Knowledge of them and their 
proper Uſes, are referred to Treatiſes written ex- 
preſsly on the Subject. 


F. IN. I.. S. 


E RR AT A. , 


Page 6, line 15, for Ma-ma read Mam-ma, 
9, lineg, for Vowels read Letters. . 
10, Note line g. for Countries read Counties. 
11, line 1, read, which is to uſed in Buff, 
19, line 11 & 13, for preceeding read preceding, 
42, Note line 2, for account- read accounting, 
- $4, line 5, for regular read irregular. © 


58, line 22, read, and meft faireſt as moſt moſt fair. 


_—_— 
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9. HyytrnorLs exceſſively enlarges or diminiſhes 


the real Truth, by Compariſon or etherwiſe ; as, 
Stiſt as Lightening. Mliter than Snow, Extol his Fame 
above the Skies. Snails don't crawl ſo flow. — 


10. ALLEGORY is a continued Series or Chain of 


Metaphors, and partakes of the Nature of the Si- 
mile, Parable, or Fable; as, Having embarked in thi; 
Affair, we have paſſed the Shoals, and now fair Gales 
promiſe to bring us to an azreeable Harbour. Venus 
grows cold without Ceres and Bacchus (i. e. Love 
grows cold without Bread and Wine). The ſame 
Metaphor or Metonymy, which was choſen at firſt, 
muſt be continued thro' the Whole. | 

11. CLivax is a Gradation wherein the Expreſ- 
fion, which ends the firſt Member of a Period, be- 
gins the ſecond, and ſo on; as, Folly begets Pride, 
Pride is the Author of Con ſuſion, and Confuſion of Miſery. 
12. ANTIMETABOLE repeats or ſets Words in 
Oppoſition to each other, either by Way of Con- 
traſt or Agreement ; as, Contentment - is procured by 
ſuiting our Deſires to Things, and not Things to our 
Deſires. Rich and Poor, Old and Young, are equally 
ſuhject to Death, IE Rl ET | 

13. PaRALEPSIs is a pretended Omiſſion of ſome 
Things, in order to make an Advantage by reciting 
them; as, 1 ſhall ſay nothing of is private Charities. 
I paſs by his extenſive Bounty in the educating of poor 
Citildren aud Orphans, © 1 | 


14. PER1PHRAs1S or Circumlocution expreſſes by ma- 


ny Words what might have begn diſpatched in 
one; as, The fierce King of Beaſts, for the Lion. 

15. PROSOPOPOEIA gives to Things the Qualities 
or Affections of Perſons; as, 'The Rocks liſten, the 
Trees weep. | — | 
i 1 6. Epi- 
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16. EripHON EMA is an Pxclamation containing 
ſome lively Remark deduced from ſome foregoing 
Narration; as, Such is the rer of Habit! ; 

The above are ſome of the moſt common Figures 
of Rhetoric and their Definitions. Thoſe, who defire 
a more particular Knowledge of them and their 
proper Uſes, are referred to Treatiſes written ex- 
preſsly on the Subject. 


FIN. I. S. 


E RR AT A. 


Page 6, line 15, for Ma na read Mam- ma. 
9, line 9, for Vowels read Letters. 8 
10, Note line g. for Countries read Counties. 
11, line 1, read, which is to uſed in Bufh, 
19, line 11 & 13, for preceeding read preceding, 
42, Note line 2, for account - read accounting, 
54, line 5, for regular read irregulag. 
58, line 22, read, and meft faireſt as moſt moft fair. 


